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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Texas Tech University 


If you enjoy reading controversial, debatable, and impious ideas, this 
issue of the Journal of Thought has much to offer you. Our authors—Sam 
Stack, Rodney A. Clifton, Steve Gimbel, Leslie Marlow, Duane Inman, 
Richard D. Lakes, Rupert Read, and Wes Sharrock—show their lack of 
intellectual respect for a host of orthodoxies, past and present. Among 
these past and present accepted beliefs are those tenets that result in 
uninspiring schools which stymie imagination and education; monopo- 
listic public schools that neglect the needs of students; customary ways 
of teaching students about ethical theory; petrified approaches to pre- 
paring future teachers; stereotypical thinking about contemporary 
deschooling; and senseless attention giving to Kripkean skepticism. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, one person’s heresy is often another 
person’s orthodoxy. So, in the essays before us, we have the opportunity 
to have a great deal of intellectual satisfaction by arguing with the 
authors about their premises, reasons, speculations, and conclusions. 
But, then, we might find ourselves agreeing with them at times. 

Stack, in “Charles Dickens and John Dewey: Nurturing the Imagi- 
nation,” invites us first to rethink past and present revered views by 
considering parallels between the times and thought of Charles Dickens 
and John Dewey and our own contexts today. In different but comple- 
mentary ways, Dickens and Dewey remind us that there are great 
dangers in schools being turned into “fact factories.” Stack reminds us 
that we have our own Sir Thomas Gradgrinds and Mr. McChoakumchilds 
and challenges us to think of making “education more humane, creating 
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an environment where children can realize self, and the responsibility of 
self to others.” Questions, nevertheless, may arise even if we are some- 
what sympathetic with Stack’s thinking, e.g., How can this agenda be 
pursued in schools where the curricula and outcomes are prescribed by 
district and government officials? Won’t the teaching of these values 
further disillusion many future and existing teachers and hasten their 
exit from public schools? Why stimulate educators to think about such 
possibilities if the realities uniformly frustrate movement toward ideals? 

While “A Modified Voucher System and Public School Accountabil- 
ity” reflects a concern for schooling that often fails some, perhaps many, 
students, the approach taken by Clifton may have little in common with 
the emphasis found in Stack’s presentation of Dickens and Dewey and 
their and his critiques of boring schools. Yet, Clifton is concerned that all 
students be served well even if such an idea means breaking ranks with 
those who are ideologically committed to public schools as the only—or 
at least the primary and dominant—option for meeting educational 
needs. He seems less concerned with paradigmatic acceptability or 
correctness than he does with pedagogical effectiveness. But are his 
recommendations feasible and practical and, in the long run, will they be 
equitable? Will their serve to close the gap in performance between 
socioeconomic groups? Is his sacrilege an original pedagogical creed with 
merit or is it an old dogma? Or is it something else altogether? 

Gimbel’s article, “Avoiding the Super-Naturalistic Fallacy: Practical 
Reasoning and the Insightful Undergraduate,” challenges what he sees 
as another tradition: a contemporary and standard way of teaching 
introduction to ethical theory. The accepted view in this case appears less 
dogmatic and more flexible than other tenets discussed in this issue of 
our Journal. But is it any less deadly? Gimbel appears to think that the 
way we teach ethical theory nearly ensures that “insightful students” 
will be alienated in our courses and many other students will remain 
naive proponents of popular ethical subjectivism or relativism. While 
respecting many features of the criticized tradition, he has little respect 
for alienating some students or leaving others to their unwarranted 
beliefs. His recommendation? In an oversimplified answer, one might 
say, “A more robust notion of good is needed if we are to have good 
introductory courses in ethical theory.” Inquiring minds will want to 
know more about his thinking and, ideally, offer helpful feedback on this 
important topic. 

Much has been written in the past three decades about the need to 
reform schools and educator preparation programs. Those of us who have 
kept up with this discussion may be weary of the endless reports and, 
seemingly, almost unchanging barrage of accusations and prescriptions. 
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Marlow and Inman, in “What Pre-Service Teacher Professional Develop- 
ment Must Become in the 21*t Century,” seem to think that one of the 
worst times for us to stop listening is the present. They argue that many 
of us who are teacher educators need to take greater control of our 
futures before others more fully wrestle authority from us. Their recom- 
mendation is to reconstruct our ideas and programs. Do they, however, 
offer us an agenda that will satisfy our critics or our own best thinking? 
Is their exhortation—“Thus, teacher educators need to take a stand. 
They must talk with .. . one another. They must be willing to analyze 
research .... They must be willing to change... . Finally, they must not 
be complacent but ever vigilant .. . .”—sufficiently comprehensive, 
cogent, and sound? Are we being offer a new form of orthodoxy to replace 
our older ones? Or is there an admirable dissent in their proposal? 

Deschooling is visited in a largely historical way by Lakes in “Casual 
Apprenticeship: The Vocational Pedagogy of Deschooling.” He provides 
us with a glimpse into some of the intellectual roots of the movement by 
discussing the ideas of such proponents as John Taylor Gatto and Matt 
Hern but especially of John Holt and Ivan Illich. While writing in a 
basically descriptive manner, Lakes appears to find a variety of ideas 
interesting, insightful, wise, and instructive in deschooling philosophy 
but stops short of endorsing the idea and concludes that “Casual appren- 
ticeship can only flourish in genuine spaces of communal life where 
young people feel safe and comfortable exploring their neighborhoods 
and localities.” Does this suggest that deschooling will largely disappear 
as urban problems become suburban problems and rural challenges 
become both? Or is deschooling a means out of these problems? Or, 
perhaps, is it merely a blip in the recent history of North American 
education? 

You will experience, perhaps, either comic relief and intellectual 
stimulation or—to the contrary—traumatic unbelief and intellectual 
irritation as you read Read and Sharrock’s “Kripke’s Conjuring Trick.” 
Part of the humor of their work is that they spend extensive time and 
thought explaining why we should ignore Kripke’s particular brand of 
skepticism. His flavor of skepticism —or, better, perhaps—his argumen- 
tation for his views—is “basically perverse” and “utterly absurd.” An- 
other portion of humor is found in the intellectual arguments Read and 
Sharrock provide to undermine the credibility of Kripke’s specific posi- 
tion. But some may not feel so charitable about their presentation, 
especially those “who are in the grip of the kind of thoughts proposed by 
Kripke.” Indeed, this group of believers in heterodoxy (or sacred doc- 
trine, if you prefer) is not likely to find the authors’ arguments convincing 
or successful. Consequently, the authors conclude that “we do not have 
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a very rosy picture of the likely effectiveness of our writing here.” So, 
where does this leave those of us who are neither believers nor heretics? 
The answer suggested by the authors for the unconverted is worth 
examining. 


Happy—and unhappy—thinking. 
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Charles Dickens 


and John Dewey: 
Nurturing the Imagination 


Sam Stack 
West Virginia University 


“Now, what I want is Facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but 
Facts. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You can only 
form minds of reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing else will ever be 
of any service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my 
children. Stick to the Facts, Sir!” 


introduction 


While this may sound like many contemporary educational reform- 
ers and politicians, in reality it is Sir Thomas Gradgrind speaking to the 
new school master, Mr. McChoakumchild, in Charles Dickens’ novel 
Hard Times.” Hard Times, Dickens’ shortest novel, presents a critique of 
industrialization, utilitarianism, reason, pedagogy and the educational 
system of his day. One of his primary concerns is the dualistic nature of 
the school of Facts and the circus school of Fancy. He also challenges the 
relations between labor and management and its underpinnings in 
utilitarianism. Dickens wrote the novel as a“... satire against those who 
see figures and averages, and nothing else.”* Dickens’ concern about 
facts and figures is a familiar one to contemporary educators. In a new 
era of efficiency and accountability, coupled with the standards move- 
ment, many educational reformers, politicians and policy makers link 
“the Facts” to critique and reform American public education, such as 
viewing simple acquisition of “the Facts” as learning. I argue Dickens’ 
concerns and critique of education in his day can help us better under- 
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stand the current efficiency focus and why we must be leery of learning 
as “the Facts.” I will also argue that Dickens and John Dewey have much 
in common in their critique of education, that their critique is relevant, 
and that they view the essence of a good education and the good society is 
a nurturing of the imagination. Imagination is central to Dewey’s ethics, 
a guide to ethical association and sympathetic character. For Dickens 
imagination is the very essence of our humanity. Both Dickens and Dewey 
attack the pedagogical dualism of separating head and heart.‘ 

Maxine Greene in the Foreword to a recent edition of John Dewey’s 
How We Think captures several concerns about our age, its apathy, 
disinterest, cynicism, and boredom “where schools are concerned.” 
While educational policy makers and reformers emphasize education, 
Greene argues they do so in terms of instrumental rationality, couched 
in terms such as world class standards, technological literary, efficiency 
and accountability. Such a focus leaves little room for nurturing the 
imagination, which for Dewey lies at the heart of intelligence, the 
creative ability to solve problems and the core of his citizen of sympa- 
thetic character in a democracy society. This essay explores the critical 
necessity of nurturing the imagination as a basis for self-realization, 
understanding ourselves as well as others; a means of giving meaning to 
the world. Dickens’ Hard Times provides us an extreme, but fascinating 
insight into human nature and the necessity for the freedom to imagine. 


Dickens and Hard Times 


Dickens begins Hard Times with Thomas Gradgrind introducing the 
new school master, Mr. McChoakumchild, to the students who attend 
school in the Gradgrind home, Stone Lodge. Gradgrind’s students are 
orphans and the children of paupers. Due to his wealth and character, a 
character deeply couched in reason, Gradgrind supports this charity or 
pauper school. His own children attend school in the home, but not in the 
charity school for paupers, a clear distinction of class. Dickens paints 
Gradgrind as a representative of the middle class and a proponent of a 
utilitarianism similar to that of Jeremy Bentham.° A father of five, a 
successful businessman, and a member of Parliament, Gradgrind has 
nurtured his children and the pauper children in “the Facts,” to believe 
only in statistics. Dickens describes Gradgrind as a “kind of cannon 
loaded to the muzzle with Facts, and prepared to blow children clear out 
of the regions of childhood at one discharge.”’ In a most child-centered 
sense, Dickens is saying that Gradgrind’s pedagogy does not allow the 
child to develop as a child, namely to explore the world of “fancy,” and to 
imagine, one of the most important characteristics of childhood. Only in 
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the later part of the novel do we see Gradgrind abandon the philosophy 
of “the Facts,” leaning to more elusive feeling and emotion. 

Although a minor character in Hard Times, Dickens uses Mr. 
McChoakumchild to attack the teacher education of his day. McChoak- 
umchild was educated with 140 others in what Dickens describes as a 
factory where prospective teachers learn the same principles and are put 
through the same paces. Sarcastically, Dickens describes McChoak- 
umchild as a vast storehouse of knowledge. 


He knew all the Water Sheds of all the world [whatever they are- 
Dickens’ emphasis] and all the histories of all the people, and all the 
names of all the Rivers and mountains, and all their boundaries and 
bearing on the two-and-thirty points of the compass. Ah, rather over- 
done, McChoakumchild. If he had only learnt a little less, how infinitely 
better he might have taught much more!*® 


Dickens implies that teaching may be an artistic endeavor and that there 
is much more to learning than the simple acquisition of information. 
Throughout the book Dickens emphasizes we learn best through our 
experiences and this belief is clearly evident in the description and 
creation of his characters. These teachers Dickens describes are edu- 
cated in “the Facts,” approaching education in a rather rigorous lock step 
manner. Like Dewey, he is attempting to convey that training teachers 
may be scientific to a degree, but often not so practical in the long run. 
Dickens and Dewey prefer a more aesthetic approach to education. 

Dickens’ critique of McChoakumchild and the teacher training 
colleges of his day gains support from Her Majesty’s Inspector Jelinger 
Simons, a contemporary of Dickens who noted that teaching in these 
schools seemed irrelevant to the real needs of the children. Simons 
praised practical instruction, even if the teacher candidate failed to recite 
all the Kings of Israel. Simons further critiques memorization and recita- 
tion, even using the term whole child. Similar to Dickens, HMI Simons 
thought teacher education stressed too much useless information.’ In 
Dickens’ day it was commonplace for those who had failed in the pursuit 
of other occupations to find themselves behind the teacher’s desk."® 

Dickens sets the scene of Hard Times in the imaginary town of 
Coketown: 


...atown of red brick, or of brick that would have been red if the smoke 
and ashes had allowed it; but as matter stood it was a town of unnatural 
red and black like the painted face of a savage. It was a town of 
machinery and tall chimneys out of which interminable serpents of 
smoke build themselves forever and ever, and never to uncoil. It had a 
black canal in it, and a river that ran purple with ill-smelling dye and 
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vast piles of buildings full of windows where there was a rattling and 
a trembling all day long, and where the pistons of the steam engine 
worked monotonously up and down like the head of an elephant in a 
state of melancholy madness.” 


Dickens describes modernity gone mad, where science and technology 
seem worshiped to the point of human destruction, potentially destroy- 
ing humankind and the quality of life. As Dickens tells the story in Hard 
Times such destruction is evident in the lives of many of his characters. 
The picture here is one of darkness, of horror, a type of jungle where 
people are barely able to survive. Critiquing the industrial capitalism of 
the day, Dickens compares the smokestacks of the town to the Tower of 
Babel, a belief in a new God that will only lead to doom, with much pain 
and suffering, a virtual worship of Reason. 

Much like the environmental serpent described here, Dickens sees 
Gradgrind’s philosophy and his school as strangling the imagination, 
curiosity, and creativity from the lives of the children. Two of Dickens’ 
primary characters are the Gradgrind children, Tom Gradgrind Jr., and 
his sister Louisa. Nurtured in “the Facts,” young Tom has never been 
allowed to wonder, to doubt [for there is no need to doubt “the Facts”] or 
to entertain the vice of Fancy. Throughout the novel, Tom only seems 
capable of showing love and compassion for his sister, unfortunately for 
Louisa it is really a hedonistic love, a love of self. In the long-run Tom uses 
his sister to protect himself. Young Tom represents hedonism and 
selfishness and fails to understand an ethics grounded in the conse- 
quences of action. Of course, Dickens accounts for this failure in the 
development of character “by the unnatural restraint, constant over- 
sight and the strangling of his imagination” by his education.’” Stran- 
gling the imagination of a child in Dickens’ view is like taking away an 
integral part of what makes us human. In the novel, young Tom 
Gradgrind and Bitzer are examples of this half-humanity. The failure of 
their education to nurture the imagination leads to egocentrism and a 
lack of understanding that one’s actions may have dire consequences. 

Tom’s sister, Louisa, is a beautiful girl who like her brother is 
thoroughly nurtured in “the Facts.” Dickens wishes us to sympathize 
with Louisa as she struggles to live by “the Facts,” even when it means 
a loveless marriage to the major industrialist in Coketown, Josiah 
Bounderby, twice her age. Realizing her education has failed her, by not 
preparing her for life, she yearns for love outside marriage. Dickens wishes 
to teach here experience of the heart must be coupled with the experience 
of the head. He wishes us to see that a true understanding of self can only 
come through experiencing real life, which in itself gives meaning to “the 
Facts.” Louisa’s education has focused strictly on the facts. 
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In contrast to the Gradgrind children is Cecilia “Sissy” Jupe. Aban- 
doned by her father, a circus horse trainer, Sissy comes to live with the 
Gradgrinds where she will look after the whiny and pitiful wife of Tom 
Gradgrind, and attend Gradgrind’s charity school. For Dickens, Sissy is 
the antithesis of the Gradgrind school and the traditional education of 
the day. Sissy has been educated in the world of Fancy, represented by 
the world of the circus and characterized in the novel by imagination, 
creativity, danger, warmth, and understanding. Sissy wonders, she 
thinks, she loves and she dreams. As one might imagine, Sissy has great 
difficulty in the Gradgrind school of Facts and is one of the worst 
students; that is if one goes by the accumulation of “the Facts.” When 
Gradgrind asks Sissy to give a definition of a horse, she is confused and not 
able to respond. This might seem strange since Sissy has grown up around 
horses in the circus. Yet, what is evident here is “Sissy’s instinctive 
antipathy to the spirit of factual analysis.”’* Another student in the charity 
school named Bitzer gives Gradgrind the answer he wants. Bitzer re- 
sponds with his factual definition of a horse: “Quadruped. Graminivorous. 
Forty teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve 
incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. 
Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in 
mouth.”"* Gradgrind is pleased with Bitzer’s definition, but Dickens is 
trying to convey that in reality, Bitzer knows very little about a horse, yet 
he is one of the best students in the Gradgrind school. He knows all the 
facts, yet he is colorless, servile, mean, and selfish. Dickens will show 
Bitzer as a half man, nurtured in “the Facts” and not fancy and who lacks 
a sense of feeling, emotion and compassion. Bitzer knows “the Facts,” yet 
he is not able to apply them in real life when it matters. 

Dickens challenges the idea that facts alone are enough for a full and 
complete life, an education of the head rather than the heart. Facts may 
not help us understand reality. Although Sissy is unable to give the factual 
definition, her understanding of the horse is much closer to reality than 
Bitzer’s. Sissy’s understanding of the horse is based on experience, a more 
complete understanding than Bitzer’s fragmented definition. 

Unfortunately, Bitzer would be quite successful in our contemporary 
system of education and its rather rigid approach to knowledge often 
defined in the form of texts, worksheets, memorization and recitation, 
and standards. Like Dewey, Dickens presents a more pragmatic view of 
knowledge, questioning its categorization and compartmentalization. 
For Dickens, it is Sissy who has learned the most important lessons, 
those of life. To Gradgrind’s chagrin, Sissy has been reared to wonder, to 
think, to love and to imagine and even teaches Gradgrind’s daughter 
Louisa a lesson in compassion and understanding. Sissy represents what 
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is truly human, and often lets her imagination run free. After failing to 
give the proper definition of a horse, Sissy is humiliated by Gradgrind 
who tells her she must forget those fairy tales and fancy. Dickens allows 
Sissy’s compassion and love to triumph in the end. 

Two other important characters in Hard Times are Josiah Bounderby 
and Stephen Blackpool. The industrialist Bounderby, the husband of 
Louisa Gradgrind, symbolizes the rising middle class and the cult of 
efficiency. Bounderby presents himself as a self-made man, who rose 
from the gutter by his own inclination, perseverance and genius with the 
help of no one. Truth is, Bounderby is revealed to be a fraud who rejected 
his own loving and caring mother. A man of “the Facts” in life and 
practice, Bounderby has no qualms about oppressing and exploiting the 
workers to fill his coffers. He callously describes the workers as hands, 
something less than human and only a means to an end. What matters 
to Bounderby is the bottom line. A man of Fact, he is never able to show 
love and compassion to his wife, Louisa or his caring mother. His inability 
to love forces Louisa into the arms of another. 

Typical of Dickens’ work, the champions often come from the work- 
ing class. In Hard Times, one champion is Stephen Blackpool, a power 
loom weaver, who works in one of Bounderby’s factories. Much like Sissy, 
Blackpool is educated through real life experience and regardless of the 
pain and suffering it causes him personally, Blackpool attempts to stand 
for what he believes is right. He represents the voice of humanity, 
shunned by the other workers when he refuses to join the union whose 
leader wishes to take advantage of the people. Unlike Bounderby, 
Blackpool symbolizes the soul of the people. Falsely accused of robbing 
Bounderby’s bank, Blackpool is forced to leave Coketown. The real 
culprit is young Tom Gradgrind, who defends his actions in utilitarian 
fashion claiming, according to “the Facts,” a certain number of people 
employed in positions of trust will be dishonest. For young Tom, this is 
a legitimate excuse for his crime, a moral justification based on “the 
Facts.” He fails to convince his father or Louisa who both finally realize 
the danger of an education in the “Facts.” 

In an effort to clear his name, Blackpool attempts to return to 
Coketown only to fall literally into an abandoned mine pit and eventually 
dies of the injuries received in the fall. Upon the stretcher he asks Tom 
Gradgrind Sr. to help clear his name and implies that young Tom is the 
real culprit. Uncharacteristic of Dickens, he ends the story of Hard Times 
on a down note. 

Dickens’ philosophy is summed up by Mr. Sleary, the head of the 
circus, who says: “People have too much unhappiness. People must be 
amused. They can’t be always a-learnin, nor yet they can’t be always a 
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working, they ain’t made for it. You must have it Squire. Do the Right 
thing and the kind thing too, and make the best of it, not the worst.” 
Dickens is not emphasizing that all work and no play will make a dull boy, 
however, he is saying that knowing the “the Facts” is not the basis for 
ethical action, clearly evident by young Tom Gradgrind’s excuse for his 
behavior. Young Tom Gradgrind did not think about the consequences 
and meaning of his actions, that he might hurt others, including his own 
family. Dickens implies that an education in “the Facts” stifles the 
imagination, fails to foster reflection and the possibility of potential 
ethical behavior. He is also claiming that imagination and emotion are 
the basis for ethical interaction, reminiscent of Dewey’s sympathetic 
character where one seeks to understand the need of the other and is 
aware that action may have consequences.'® 


Dickens, Dewey, and Nurturing the Imagination 


Dickens’ challenge to the pedagogy of his day, as well as his challenge 
to epistemology, reminds one of Dewey’s concerns approximately fifty 
years later. In a short essay entitled “The Control of Ideas by Facts,” 
Dewey gives us similar insight into his epistemological concerns by 
showing apprehension with facts outside of reflection, particularly 
outside any connection with the real world. Dewey asks, if a fact is simply 
a statement or a proposition outside any connection with the real world, 
what meaning does it have? Dewey uses the example of a man lost in the 
woods to illustrate his point. To remedy the problem of being lost, to find 
his way out, he must find the correct idea of the way home, “a practical 
idea or plan of action which will lead to success, or the realization of the 
purpose to get home.”’’ Louisa’s and Tom’s dilemmas result from their 
uncritical acceptance of “the Facts” as undoubtable; “the Facts” have 
controlled their experiences. They may never find their way out of the 
woods, for they have never experienced the real world. “The Facts” as 
presented through subject matter relate only the experience of others. 
Louisa and Tom as young people are not allowed to reflect, inquire, create 
and most important, imagine. 

Dewey seems to be saying that there may be some soundness to “the 
Facts” depending on how they are used. He might ask how it helps us in 
real life situations or does it work. The lost man in the woods may believe 
in “the Fact” that the earth is flat and one may step off the edge. He might 
believe that demons lurk in the darkness and may harm him if he 
wanders. Yet, he might also believe that the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west and if he knows what direction he began he most likely will 
find his way home. For Dewey, this seems sufficient for calling the idea 
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a fact; it’s an idea that worked, tested and verified in the realm of human 
experience. Dickens’ sarcastic use of “the Facts” is similar to what Dewey 
calls “brute existences” or data without human inference. Brute exist- 
ences are “a technical term for the observed facts in data; the data from the 
material that is to be interpreted, accounted for, explained, or in the case 
of deliberation as to what to or how to do it, to be managed and utilized.” 
The data has to be acted on, ascribed meaning, and Dewey claims this is 
done by anticipation, supposition, conjecture and imagination.’* For 
Dickens, Gradgrind’s statistics are “brute existences” in a literal sense, 
while they may seem logical in proposition the application may be quite 
painful. Recall how young Tom Gradgrind defines his actions. The statis- 
tics have no meaning unless someone gives meaning to them.’ How do I 
come to know and understand? How does meaning come into the world? 
Contrary to Gradgrind and many contemporary educational reformers, 
Dickens and Dewey would mix a little head with a little heart.” 

Although Dewey writes very little specifically about imagination, it 
is at the foundation of his democratic pedagogy. Dewey and Dickens have 
much in common and a few differences in what they mean. Dickens 
wishes to link head and heart by viewing imagination as a mental 
activity, free and unhindered by the structures of reality. Yet, the head 
is not separate from the heart in that it combines feeling, emotion, 
compassion and sentiment. Dickens often uses the imagination as a 
means of escape, a human character trait. 

Imagination is also important to Dewey who in his own way attempts 
to link head and heart. In challenging the traditional approach Dewey 
calls for the 


. need for both imagination and observation in every mental 
enterprise illustrates another aspect of the same principle. Teachers 
who have tried object lessons of the conventional type have usually 
found that, when the lessons were new, pupils were attracted to them 
as a diversion, but as soon as they became matters of course, they were 
dull and wearisome as was ever the most mechanical study of mere 
symbols. Imagination could not play about the objects so as to enrich 
them. The feeling that instruction in facts, which produces a narrow 
Gradgrind, is justified, not because facts in themselves are limiting, 
but because facts are dealt with as hard and fast ready-made articles, 
is a matter of great importance. No room is left to imagination. Let the 
facts be presented so as to stimulate imagination and culture ensues 
naturally enough.” 


The Gradgrind (empiricist/realist) approach to brute data “was to mis- 
take the means of knowledge (brute data) for its objects (the true 
propositions this data helps us infer and test). Conceiving of knowledge 
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as a simple mirroring of a ready-made reality, realists were gripped by 
a “Kodak fixation.”” 

Dewey sees imagination as a form of praxis, a first step in attempting 
to solve a problem. Mental activity is enhanced by experience, an 
interaction within the environment, a transaction. It is through the 
experience or transaction, the social interaction that one encounters that 
characterizes the heart. Ideally, this leads one to compassion, sentiment 
or what Dewey terms sympathetic character. Sympathetic character 
forms the basis of Dewey’s notion of democracy as ethical association. As 
he explains in Ethics [1932]: “To put ourselves in the place of another, to 
see things from the standpoint of his aims and values, to humble our 
estimate of our own pretensions to the level they assume in the eyes of 
an impartial observer, is the surest way to appreciate what justice 
demands in concrete cases.””’ Dewey’s linking of mind/head and heart 
forms the basis of his ethics; before one acts, one needs to be acutely 
aware of the possible consequences of an action. 

In linking imagination and reflection, Dewey writes: 


The imaginative stories poured forth by children passes all degree of 
internal congruity; some are disjointed, some are articulated. When 
connected, they simulate reflective thought through; indeed, they usu- 
ally occur in minds of logical capacity. These imaginative enterprises 
often precede thinking of the close-knit type and prepare the way for it.” 


Dewey seems to be suggesting that imagination is a precursor to 
reflection. Imagination for Dewey is s type of early training in thought, 
perhaps a weighing out of the consequences of action. “True inference,” 
Dewey says, “ is defined first as involving a leap to a suggested conclu- 
sion, and second as trying the suggestion to determine its agreement 
with the requirements of the situation.”” 

Heavily grounded in experience, an act is never outside of reflection. 
Dewey questions Dickens’ wondering view of imagination and seems 
bothered by imagination for imagination’s sake. Dickens seems more 
willing than Dewey to let the imagination roam free. Dewey allows some 
freedom, but prefers it be tied to praxis or purposeful action. For Dewey, 


... the arousing of the image is in no sense an end in itself; it has its 
function the enlarging and freedom of activity through its own motor 
expression. This expression in turn clarifies and corrects the imagery. 
It makes it more definite and begins to light the incongruities, impos- 
sibilities, and unrealities involved. The expression should operate 
continually as a selecting and discriminating factor. It should tend to 
weed out the fancies which do not lead anywhere and put a premium on 
those images which bring the child not only into fuller, but into more 
definite relation to the world of people and things in which he is to live.” 
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Dewey’s pragmatism may be guiding this perception of imagination at 
the expense of his aesthetics. 

Dewey attempts to further clarify his conception of imagination in 
Art as Experience, an important text in Dewey’s pedagogy, but a work 
usually neglected by educators outside philosophy or art. Imagination, 


... more that any other phase of the human condition, has been treated 
as a special and self-contained faculty, differing from others in posses- 
sion of mysterious potencies. Yet, if we judge its nature from the 
creation of works of art, it designates a quality that animates and 
pervades all processes of making and observation. It is a way of seeing 
and feeling things as they compose an integral whole. It is the large and 
generous blending of interests at the point where the mind comes in 
contact with the world. Where old and familiar things are made new in 
experience, there is imagination. When the new is created, the far and 
strange become the most natural inevitable things in the world. There 
is always some measure of adventure in the meeting of the mind and 
universe, and this adventure is, in its measure, imagination.” 


Education without imagination is more anaesthetic that it is humanly 
aesthetic, stifling the learning process and perhaps our own humanity 
and desire to express the fullness of experience. 

Dickens believes that ‘wonder power” of children should increase 
throughout their lives. When it is stifled or dwarfed, we may become 
something less than human.”* Dewey’s critique of traditional education 
in Experience and Education (1938) expresses a similar view. 


Since the subject matter as well as standards of conduct are handed 
down from the past, the attitude of pupils must, upon the whole, be one 
of docility, receptivity, and obedience . . . . Learning here means 
acquisition of what already is incorporated in books and in the heads of 
the elders. Moreover, that which is taught is thought of as essentially 
static. It is taught as finished product... .” 


Dickens literary figure McChoakumchild is actually killing the natural 
interest of the child, the child’s natural curiosity being smothered by 
facts; prescription and lack of activity. The dreams and the fancies are 
removed from the child like some sort of exorcism. This treats the mind 
as a passive entity and not as active in the sense of a continual “stream 
of consciousness.””” 

Paulo Freire demonstrates this so well through his metaphor of 
banking education where one simply fills the mind with information in 
what Dickens might call “the Facts” and then expunges “the Facts” upon 
demand, just like Bitzer’s definition of the horse. Where Dickens and 
Freire see this as inhuman, Dewey sees it as a failure to prepare one for 
participatory democracy.*' Bitzer responds well to the banking concept 
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in its focus on memorization and recitation and is evident through his 
actions. Bitzer’s education made him an oppressor, one who acts for self 
and reason without concern for the consequences of action. Like many of 
our students, Bitzer has been exposed to subject matter in a traditional 
way. He has most likely been taught history, geography, science, En- 
glish, and math outside of actual experience and is incapable as Dickens 
describes him of linking object and meaning. “History, literature, and 
geography, the principles of science, nay even geometry and arithmetic,” 
Dewey says, “are full of matters that must be imaginatively realized if 
they are realized at all. Imagination supplements and deepens observa- 
tion; only when it turns into the fanciful does it become a substitute for 
observation and lose logical force.”* 


Ethics and the Imagination 


Dickens and Dewey show deep concern about ethics guiding human 
action. This concern pushes them to examine in different ways a utilitar- 
ian ethic. Both challenge the utilitarian theory of reasoning as calcula- 
tion. Relating to this challenge, Thomas Alexander believes Dewey 
“chooses the metaphor of the actor-the-artist over against that of the 
accountant.”** While reason may bring objects to our attention it does not 
by itself help us act ethically or ascribe meaning. Dignity, worth, 
goodness, sorrow, pain, beauty, love etc., are not defined by reason or 
calculation, but grounded in the nurturing and freedom of the imagina- 
tion. While Dickens and Dewey attack utilitarian ethics, Dewey has a more 
astute understanding of utilitarianism. Both Dickens and Dewey are 
concerned about how the utilitarian ethic tends to stifle the imagination 
and thus ethical action. Dickens is critiquing what might be termed the 
early utilitarians “who often held to some form of hedonism, according to 
which only pleasure and the absence of pain have utility or intrinsic value. 
For something to have intrinsic value is for it be valuable for its own sake 
and apart from its consequences or its relations to other things.”™ 

Dewey’s argument with the utilitarians is more philosophically 
sophisticated than Dickens’. Dewey’s problem with utilitarianism is that 
it emphasized foreseen consequences, “absolving agents of responsibility 
for reasonably unforeseen and unintended consequences and focusing 
judgement on foresight.”® The standard by which the utilitarian judged 
morally was the greatest good for the greatest number, a type of 
hedonistic calculus, which both Dewey and Dickens find lacking. In 
utilitarian theory, happiness (the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain) deployed is the moving spring of all human action. Dickens’ 
example is found in young Tom Gradgrind who offers a utilitarian excuse 
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for robbing the bank. In responding to his disconsolate father young Tom 
claims: “So many people are employed in situations of trust; so many 
people, out of so many, will be dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hundred 
times, of its being a law. How can I help laws?”** “Bentham held that the 
standard for judging an action was a calculation of the future pleasures 
and pains of all those affected by the action.”*”’ According to this guide for 
moral judgment, young Tom feels fully justified in his act. Of course, in 
defense of some of the utilitarians, Tom has refused to consider the 
consequences of his action; he simply acts. 

Dewey also challenged this narrow utilitarian ethic and sought the 
pursuit of happiness through harmonious ends “with all the capacities 
and desires of the self and which expanded them into a cooperative 
whole.”** “Hence,” Dewey claims, “we cannot separate the idea of our- 
selves and our own good from our idea of others and of their good.”*® In 
essence this is an integration of the mind and the heart, a tough and 
tender minded approach, a projection to the other which requires the 
nurturing of the imagination, the first step to reflection. The moral life 
for Dewey was the fusion of sympathy with the desires of the self. Dewey 
defines moral conduct as guided by a sympathetic character, a concept 
grounded in social interest, experience and imagination. 

According to Dewey and Dickens, the acts of Bounderby and young 
Tom Gradgrind are easily justified by a utilitarian ethic. Bounderby can 
justify his exploitation and oppression of the workers, and perhaps even 
the murder of Blackpool through his utilitarianism. Bounderby’s bottom 
line might be disguised today in trickle down economics and manage- 
ment/accountability theory so familiar to us all. Dickens clearly points 
out that his characters educated in “the Facts” lack a sympathetic 
character. Only Sissy Jupe and Sleary of the circus people, the people of 
fancy, can claim such and do so out of a genuine love and compassion. 
As Dewey and Dickens see it, the utilitarian ethic is opposed to the notion 
of sympathetic character. In linking self-reflection to the larger social 
ethic, Thomas Alexander writes, 


... the connection between imagination and the humanizing of the self 
is closer than is usually thought. The idea of a whole, whether of the 
whole personal being or of the world, is an imaginative, not a literal 
idea. The limited world of our observation and reflection becomes the 
Universe only through imaginative extremes. It cannot be appre- 
hended in knowledge nor realized in reflection . .. . The whole self is an 
ideal, an imaginative projection. Hence the idea of a thoroughgoing and 
deep-seated harmonizing of the self with the Universe operates only 
through the imagination.” 


Dewey articulated this concept in Democracy and Education (1916) 
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where he stresses the educative value of social life. “It enlarges and 
enlightens experience; it stimulates and enriches imagination; it creates 
responsibility for accuracy and vividness of statement and thought.” The 
social life as he sees it stimulates and enriches imagination.*! This kind 
of thought process, inquiry/reflection linked with imagination is funda- 
mentally democratic and sometimes referred by Dewey as scientific 
attitude of mind: “ardent curiosity, fertile imagination, and love of 
experimental inquiry.”** These characteristics need to be nurtured, 
helping us see things in a new light and opening our eyes to expand 
experience. According to Dewey, “power in action requires largeness of 
vision which can be had only through the use of imagination... . Interest 
in knowledge for the sake of knowledge, in thinking for the sake of free 
play of thought is necessary to the emancipation of practical life-to 
making it rich and progressive.”** Dewey wishes to link thought to 
imagination, then vision and the action, eventually his notion of praxis 
or purposeful action. Dewey linked imagination and scientific inquiry to 
openness and to testing idea by putting it to public test and criticism.“ 
Richard Bernstein believes, “If we are to dedicate ourselves to the task 
of the concrete realization of creative democracy, then it is these virtues 
[imagination-reflection, my emphasis] that must be cultivated and 
nurtured in everyday moral and political lives.”* 


Conclusion 


Where does this leave us? Reminiscent of Mr. McChoakumchild, our 
students often convey to us that what we teach them has little relevance 
outside the actual classroom setting. For too many children school tends 
to stifle rather than enhance their curiosity and imagination. These 
children may learn “the Facts,” but what have they learned about life; 
their role and their responsibility to self, to the other and also to society; 
all concepts in Dewey’s sympathetic character. It seems we still live ina 
world of Bounderbys and Gradgrinds where consequences and responsi- 
bility for action are ignored or explained away; where desires are driven 
by crass materialism at great cost to many throughout the world and the 
environment. Do we not as educators claim as “a Fact,” that a good 
education is a good job, with the good job being equated with material 
success? “© We should be just as concerned for our world as Dickens and 
Dewey were in theirs. Filling the head with “the Facts” may win you big 
bucks on Jeopardy, increase your standardized test scores and maybe get 
you a raise for doing so, but it probably will not help us nurture children 
in developing sympathetic character. 

John Dewey and Charles Dickens were astute observers of the world 
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and present educators with an enormous challenge to make education 
more humane, creating an environment where children can realize self, 
and the responsibility of self to others. Imagination is a means by which 
we can begin to make sense of our world and is the first step to empathy. 
Maxine Greene writes, 


It is what enables us to cross the empty places between ourselves and 
those we teachers have called “other” over the years. If those others are 
willing, to give us clues, we can look on some manner through strangers’ 
eyes and hear through their ears. That is because, of all our cognitive 
capacities, imagination is the one that permits us to give credence to 
alternative realities. It allows us to break with the taken for granted, 
to set aside familiar destinations and definitions.*’ 


Dewey, Dickens, and Maxine Greene challenge us to create an environ- 
ment that nurtures imagination, reflection, and inquiry, traits that serve 
as the basis for sympathetic character and sympathetic character our 
students and world sorely need. 
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A Modified Voucher System 
and Public School Accountability 


Rodney A. Clifton' 
University of Manitoba 


introduction 


“Public schools are local monopolies with few competitors,” says 
James Heckman (1999, p. 100), a University of Chicago economist and 
one of the two Nobel Laureates in 2000. “The problem in public education 
is primarily due to muted incentives, not to inadequate resources” (p. 
107). Professor Heckman is not the only person who thinks that public 
education is a monopoly that must be changed. In fact, many people in 
both Canada and the US think that we should improve the educational 
performances of students by opening public education to market-style 
incentives and competition (Chubb and Moe, 1990; Gerson, 2000; Greene, 
2001; Holmes, 1998; Raham, 1996; Viteritti, 1999; Wilkinson, 1994). But, 
most people also believe that education should be improved without 
destroying a large number of public schools in the process. 

Contrary to many American politicians, few Canadian politicians 
are so convinced of the necessity of improving education that they are 
willing to take on the powerful interest groups—teachers’ unions, prin- 
cipals, trustees, superintendents, and professors of education—who 
seem determined to protect the status quo (Clifton, 2001; Holmes, 1998, 
p. 196). But, if schools are to be reformed, politicians need to bring about 
a better balance of power between parents, on the one hand, and these 
other interest groups, on the other. 

A truism in education, as in life, is that it is better to fix problems 
sooner rather than later. In education, it is better to address the 
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problems that children have in learning as soon as possible, in the early 
grades, rather than wait until they become serious, in the senior grades. 
In fact, President Clinton recognized this important fact almost a decade 
ago when he stated that every American child would learn to read by the 
end of grade three. And yet, thousands of American and Canadian 
parents still wait far too long, and then pay millions of dollars beyond 
what they already pay in educational taxes, for private tutors and private 
educational agencies to do what public schools have already been paid to 
do (Holmes, 1998, p. 220; Nikiforuk, 1994, p. 160). 

To make parents, especially poor parents, pay twice for the same 
schooling, once in the public system and again in private agencies that 
provide remedial services, is simply unfair. To end this unfairness, 
provincial and state governments, along with parents, guardians, and 
other taxpayers, must initiate a small change in public school legislation. 
The best-known proposal for improving public education with a rela- 
tively small change in legislation is the standard voucher system (Greene, 
2001; Holmes, 1998; Viteritti, 1999; Wilkinson, 1994). In fact, both 
conservatives, such as Nobel Laureate Milton Friedman (2000), and 
liberals, such as former US Labor Secretary Robert Reich (2000), have 
argued that vouchers undoubtedly improve children’s education. In this 
respect, vouchers transcend ideological divisions in party politics. Many 
voucher systems are possible, but commonly they take money from the 
public purse and give it to parents so that they can purchase education 
for their children. Along with this transfer of money, opening up access 
to both private and public schools gives parents the opportunity to shop 
around for the best educational programs they can find (Greene, 2001; 
Viteritti, 1999; Wilkinson, 1994). 


Problems with Vouchers 


There are, however, at least four serious problems with this standard 
voucher system. First, the powerful interest groups—teachers, school 
administrators, and trustees—generally oppose opening public educa- 
tion to market competition for the simple reason that it weakens their 
control and threatens the job security of teachers and principals (Kennedy, 
2001, p. 451; Wilkinson, 1994, p. 56). These people generally see vouchers 
as leading to the destruction of public education. Even if this perception 
is wrong, threatening teachers and principals is not a good way of 
obtaining their cooperation in educating young, vulnerable, children. 
Second, vouchers will not readily work in rural areas where about 20 
percent of the population live. In rural areas, there are few schools, the 
distance between them is considerable, and competition, of course, 
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requires the realistic availability of at least two schools with the ability 
to deliver similar services. Consequently, a modified voucher system 
must help public school teachers and principals educate their students 
as well as providing opportunities for both urban and rural students to 
improve their educational performances. 

Third, in the existing systems, parents use vouchers to pay for their 
children’s education at the beginning of the academic year and then trust 
that the schools will deliver the type of education they want. After giving 
their vouchers to a school, parents cannot easily change their minds and 
enroll their children in other schools. Of course, this is also true for all 
public and most private schools, but it is not true for other goods and 
services that people purchase in the open marketplace where return- 
and-refund policies are common. Finally, over the last twenty or so years, 
departments of education, in both Canada and the U.S., have provided 
less and less regulatory authority over educational programs and the 
performances of students (Kennedy, 2001, p. 453; Wilkinson, 1994, pp. 
31-40). It’s not obvious that departments will tighten their regulatory 
authority over schools even if parents use vouchers to pay for their 
children’s education. As a result, even in voucher systems some parents 
will send their children to schools with high academic standards while 
others will send their children to schools that deliver the intellectual 


equivalent of “junk food” (Tyack, 1999, p. 64). Consequently, a modified 
voucher system must allow parents to obtain upgrading services at any 
time during the academic year as well as ensuring that they use their 
vouchers to purchase academically credible programs. 


An Alternative to Standard Vouchers 


These weaknesses of the standard voucher systems, as well as the 
strict requirements of a modified system, suggest that provincial and state 
governments need to develop sharper policies for introducing incentives 
and competition into public education. Specifically, provincial and state 
governments need to enact laws that will force school boards to pay for the 
remedial education, at independent agencies, to any normally-endowed 
student who has been independently assessed as being below standards 
(say, two grades below grade level). These remedial programs will focus 
on literacy and numeracy, the basic skills required for well-educated 
citizens and the skills necessary for the developing knowledge-based 
economies. In other words, the cost of the upgrading programs will be 
provided by school boards and not by parents, as is currently the case. The 
independent agency could be private tutors, non-profit, or for-profit 
private schools (Sylvan Learning Centers, etc.). 
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Why support private agencies with public money? Because these 
agencies are the only ones that can, at any time during the academic 
year, provide the competition necessary to hold public schools account- 
able, particularly for poor children and particularly in rural areas. In 
addition, many of these agencies guarantee that they can bring the great 
majority of students up to grade level in literacy and numeracy within a 
relatively short period of time, something that public schools do not 
guarantee, even with substantially more time and resources. 

As expected, school boards will dislike paying private agencies for 
remedial lessons for their students because it will potentially drain their 
reserves of discretionary money. This possibility, by itself, will increase 
accountability in public education. Consequently, public school adminis- 
trators will try to ensure that as few students as possible spend as little 
time as possible in private remediation. In fact, few, if any, vouchers will 
be issued for students in kindergarten, grade 1, or grade 2, because 
technically these students could not be two years behind grade level. 
Thus, principals and teachers have over 2,000 hours of school time to 
work with young students to bring them up to the established levels of 
proficiency. The great majority of parents and taxpayers, of course, will 
support this action. 

Not only will schools be more accountable, parents and guardians 
will become more accountable too. In this scheme, parents, guardians, 
and their supporters, will pay’ for the initial assessments of their 
children, conducted by professionals (psychologists, reading specialists, 
etc.) external to both the pubic system and the private agencies, to 
determine the grade level at which the students are functioning. By law, 
the children’s assessments must be independent from both the schools 
and the agencies delivering the upgrading service as well as being paid 
for by parents, guardians, and their supporters. This requirement will 
indicate, at least minimally, the commitment that parents, guardians, 
and supporters have made to improve the educational performances of 
these children. 

As suggested, these people will also pay for the reassessment of the 
children by the independent evaluators after the upgrading is complete. 
If the students have improved to the appropriate grade level, they will 
stop attending the upgrading programs and resume full-time attendance 
at the public schools. Thus, this modified voucher system will not destroy 
public schools but it will introduce incentives and competition into public 
education, even in rural areas and for poor children, as envisaged by 
Professor Heckman (1999). 
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Why Will This Limited Voucher System Work? 





This simple change in educational legislation will have a number of 
desirable consequences. Of course, making parents and taxpayers pay 
twice for children’s schooling is unfair and undesirable. But, when 
taxpayers pay additional money for schools that fail to educate students 
in basic literacy and numeracy, they will take school board elections and 
budgets more seriously than they do now. They will also support parents 
who demand that public schools change their educational policies and 
practices to ensure that all students become literate and numerate. 
Information on the difficulties schools are having in ensuring that 
students are literate and numerate, once this information becomes 
public, will provide incentives for more reticent parents to check their 
children’s levels of literacy and numeracy. These people will, in turn, put 
pressure on government officials and trustees to ensure that their 
children progress at acceptable rates while all taxpayers will put pres- 
sure to keep the cost of public education relatively low. In fact, I expect 
that during school board elections, information on the number of stu- 
dents receiving supplemental services and the cost of these services will 
be scrutinized and debated by parents and other taxpayers before they 
cast their votes. Consequently, this voucher system will encourage more 
parents to pay increased attention to the education of their children. 
They will no longer be obliged to accept teachers’ advice that they should 
not worry because their children are “progressing at their own pace.” 

Over time, principals and superintendents will be more careful in 
hiring and retaining good teachers. Likewise, superintendents will have 
disincentives for shuffling incompetent teachers from school to school in 
the so-called “turkey trot” that exists now. If educational administrators 
hire or retain teachers who do not help their students progress in literacy 
and numeracy, and if a large number of students are assessed as being 
below standard, then the school board will need to spend huge sums of 
money reeducating students at private agencies. The transfer of funds 
from a public school to a private educational agency will provide incen- 
tives for improving the public school because the out-flow of money will 
directly affect the tax rate, and indirectly, it will negatively affect the 
reputations of the school, the principal, and the teachers. 

Principals will thus have strong incentives to ensure that their best 
teachers teach the most difficult students. No longer will excellent 
teachers be able to bargain with administrators to obtain the best classes 
of students, leaving the most difficult students for inexperienced teach- 
ers, as happens now. Principals will have additional incentives to 
independently evaluate students to ensure that teachers are keeping 
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them progressing at acceptable rates. If some students are close to the 
boarder-line, good principals and teachers will initiate remedial work, to 
be completed after school hours and during holidays. 

Both teachers and principals will also have good reasons to maintain, 
if not increase, the amount of time that students spend on lessons that 
improve their literacy and numeracy. A serious reduction in the time 
students spend on-task ensures that fewer of them will function at grade 
level. Undoubtedly, most parents and guardians, school trustees, and 
taxpayers will support teachers and principals who focus more attention 
on keeping all students on task thus increasing their academic achieve- 
ment. Moreover, I expect that few parents and taxpayers, teachers and 
principals, will tolerate incorrigible students who continually waste 
their own and other students’ instructional time. 

Finally, this system of limited vouchers will force faculties of educa- 
tion— sometimes accurately described as the Trojan horses of the failed 
public education system—to ensure that all graduates can teach and 
evaluate basic literacy and numeracy at various grade levels, something 
that is not currently done. Faculties that do not adequately educate their 
student teachers will soon hear from graduates who fail to obtain 
teaching positions. Faculties will also hear from principals and superin- 
tendents who inadvertently hire less-than-competent graduates. 


Conclusion 


All told, there is little evidence that monopolistic public schools do a 
good job of educating students efficiently (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Gerson, 
2000; Heckman, 1999; Holmes, 1998; Raham, 1996; Viteritti, 1999; 
Wilkinson, 1994). The modified voucher system proposed here will open 
up public education to limited competition based on students’ perfor- 
mances and provide incentives for improving their performances with- 
out destroying the public schools in the process. Those with vested 
interests in protecting the status quo—teachers’ unions, principals, 
trustees, superintendents, and professors of education—will become 
more accountable for what they do and how well they do it. Greater 
accountability will come from three factors. First, the objectives of public 
schools will be clearly stated in terms of grade level standards in literacy 
and numeracy. Second, the evaluations of students, initiated by parents 
and guardians, will be independent of both the self-interested internal 
parties in public education and the external parties in private educa- 
tional agencies. And finally, resources collected from all taxpayers, and 
not just from parents and guardians, will flow from schools that have 
failed to private agencies that guarantee success. At present, this 
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modified voucher system is purely theoretical, but it builds on the 
considerable empirical evidence demonstrating the effectiveness of the 
standard voucher systems (Greene, 2001; Heckman, 1999; Viteritti, 
1999). Obviously, this limited system needs to be empirically tested, 
particularly with poor and rural children, before it is implemented as 
policy for departments of education and school boards. Ifthe system works, 
then “success for all learners” will become more than just another trite 
educational slogan as teachers and principals, parents and guardians, and 
taxpayers pay increased attention to the education of all students. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Michael J.B. Jackson and Hymie Rubenstein for 
helpful comments on previous drafts of this paper. 

It is estimated that students with serious learning disabilities represent 
approximately 1 percent of all school children (Horn and Tynan, 2001, p. 48). 
Obviously, these children should be identified as early as possible and special 
programs should be established for them. 

The cost of testing the children should be a tax credit that can be allocated 
to any individual or group (relatives, private benefactors, churches, foundations, 
etc.) who pay for the testing. 
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introduction 


It has become cliché to say that today’s students are moral relativists. 
With the twin movements of ethics across the curriculum and critical 
thinking across the curriculum sweeping the Academy, one might think 
that we are in a good place to start making inroads towards creating 
careful and willing discussants of contemporary moral issues out of our 
students. Unfortunately, the reverse is far too often true. Associated 
with the standard sort of introduction to ethical theory, there is a 
regularly arising trap that brings with it the worst of all possible 
results—the alienation of our very best students from the topic of the 
course and the reinforcement of the most naive form of ethical subjectiv- 
ism. The source of this alienation from the ethics course is identifiable by 
students who have taken the critical thinking course; it is the entrenched 
commitment to an oversimplified picture of moral deliberation which we 
justify through a specific version of false alternatives that I call the 
super-naturalistic fallacy. 

The pitfall, however, can be avoided without radical modifications to 
the content of the standard introduction to ethics course, if we pay 
attention to the sources of the subjectivism that the students bring into 
the classroom. By understanding the appeal of subjectivism, we are able 
to better account for the real structure of practical reasoning in our 
classroom. We can, and I will argue should, keep the canon in place; but 
our approach to these works in the standard sort of introduction to 
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ethical theory requires rejecting the old picture of a classical moral 
science, of static theoretical systems and their competing definitions of 
moral rightness, and replacing it with a new dynamic, observer-depen- 
dent system that puts open-minded moral consideration instead of 
deterministic algorithms at the heart of the course. 


A Standard Introduction to Ethical Theory 


By “the standard sort of introduction to ethical theory,” I mean a 
class which begins by dispelling the specters of subjectivism and cultural 
relativism, showing that moral rightness and wrongness are more than 
mere personal or social preferences, and then seeking to determine what 
else must be added for a robust, applicable ethical system through an 
appeal tothe ethical canon. One by one—virtue-theory, consequentialism, 
deontology, rights, justice, and care-based systems—are introduced to 
try their hand at filling the void; first intuitions are collected to make the 
option plausible, and then other intuitions are collected to make it seem 
problematic. Finally, a challenge from Nietzsche or Moore asks the 
student to consider, after all of the work has been done, whether the 
question was worth asking at all. 

Let me be clear that I think that this sort of class is extremely 
valuable, especially, but not only, for philosophy majors. Ethics is the 
door for many to initially feel the force of philosophical investigation. It 
may be because ethics needs no motivation—students walk into the class 
already possessing a sense that the subject is important if not interest- 
ing. The need to think deeply and carefully about foundational issues is 
a much easier sell in ethics than elsewhere in the field, and perhaps for 
that reason, is often much more eye-opening to some students of the more 
general need to question underlying assumptions. It is out of a desire to 
keep this door open, that I argue the standard approach must be altered 
to avoid the alienation of the most insightful students. 

The alienation arises from three sources, (1) the intuition of moral 
subjectivism attached to a belief in the existence of real moral disagree- 
ment, (2) the attraction to multiple ethical systems as presented in the 
classroom, and (3) the feeling that ethical theory as it is approached in 
the classroom is a faulty reductionist project, but not possessing the 
vocabulary to avoid being snookered by the instructor. These three 
combine to frustrate the insightful student in a fashion similar to that of 
the discussants of Socrates. They will admit being bested in the argu- 
ment, but will not be convinced that their view was treated fairly. The 
insightful student is left feeling that something is wrong and more is 
being done to obfuscate or oversimplify than to clarify. This results in 
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alienation and a retreat to the initial view the student held that there is 
no deep sense of moral deliberation, it is all a matter of personal taste. 
In addressing the deep subjectivist sympathies of students, one must 
acknowledge that they stem from several seemingly well-grounded 
factors; the strongest being (a) the legitimate and desirable penchant for 
tolerance, and (b) the recognition that there are authentic moral dis- 
agreements that, due to the lack of an obvious form of empirical 
resolution, appear to be intractable. Pointing out that tolerance requires 
an open-minded, but critical consideration of all viewpoints and not the 
simple ignoring of all dissenting opinions is often sufficient to allay the 
concern in (a). The second factor is also easily undermined when it is 
shown that the existence of authentic moral disagreement implies that 
there is more at issue than mere personal preferences. Under the weight 
of these arguments and exposure to whichever highly intuitive means of 
moral reasoning with which the class begins, the student will surrender 
his/her subjectivism. But lingering is the need to explain the continuance 
of moral disagreement and moral doubt in light of the clear, intuitive, and 
straightforward naturalistic and metaphysical systems proposed. 

This concern reappears and becomes more vicious when it moves from 
ethical disagreements about issues to meta-ethical disagreements about 
how moral reasoning is to proceed. The student is exposed to several 
different forms of moral reasoning and finds him/herself taken in by the 
intuitive nature of each, only to then partially reject each on the basis of 
argument by intuition. They think, “Sure, there is nothing wrong with 
lying to my best friend to get her to a surprise party, but what would 
happen if everyone always lied?” “Don’t I owe it to my friends to be truthful, 
but would I be that way if] really cared about them and our relationship?” 

From such internal monologues, every teacher of ethical theory has 
been asked by multiple students, “Can’t I be a utilitarian sometimes and 
a Kantian at other times?” We dutifully respond that one cannot. “One 
view holds that the context of the action is central to moral judgment, 
while the other considers it irrelevant. It is either important or it isn’t. 
It can’t both matter and not matter.” The insightful student’s desire for 
meta-ethical synthesis is reduced to a violation of the principle of the 
excluded middle. The insightful student realizes the undesirability of 
contradiction and so admits defeat. S/he does not need John Locke to tell 
him/her that only children and idiots would doubt the law of non- 
contradiction. But at the same time, the insightful student realizes that 
“real world” moral deliberation does change with the situation and it 
seems only right that certain systematic concerns are more germane in 
certain contexts and less in others. 

In these gray cases, the meat of contemporary moral issues courses, 
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the concern of the insightful undergrad re-emerges. We are aware of it. 
Indeed, we consciously stoke it. It is this bothersome state that we exploit 
for passionate in-class discussions. One will always have a dyed-in-the- 
wool Kantian rule-follower and at least one steadfast utilitarian to spark 
lively debate that makes the classroom breathe with discussion. It is 
perhaps out of fear of losing this that we perpetuate this ruse of 
inconsistency. We play upon the undergraduates’ inability to separate 
ethical from meta-ethical concerns and play philosophical three-card 
monty sliding back and forth between levels to make the systems seem 
forever at odds, all the time knowing that s/he is correct that we do 
engage in both and do somehow seem to figure out which is appropriate 
when. The result of the instructor’s fear of the loss of vigorous classroom 
discussion is the alienation of the potentially most insightful partici- 
pants from the discussion. 

What the insightful student is picking up on is an error in reasoning 
that is at the heart of the structure of the class. What an introduction to 
ethical theory course does is consider the question, “What are the criteria 
for determining the truth values of ‘ought’ sentences?” We look under the 
hood of each system and see how its central principles prescribe the 
assignment of truth values and then determine the legitimacy of these 
principles. The means by which we assess meta-ethical principles is 
modeled after the received view for testing purported laws of nature; it 
is a moral version of hypothetico-deductivism. 

In scientific reasoning, hypothetico-deductivism begins with the 
positing of a potential law of nature. We then derive consequences from 
that law and a set of initial conditions. We bring about those initial 
conditions in the controlled environment of the laboratory and check to 
see if the predicted result occurs. If the results are found in agreement 
with the hypothesis, then the suggested law gains inductive support. If 
the results are not in agreement, then the hypothesis is falsified. 
Acceptability is a matter of empirical adequacy. 

Meta-ethical principles, e.g., the principle of utility and categorical 
imperative, bear certain formal resemblances to scientific laws under the 
received view of laws of nature.' Such principles (1) are universal 
generalizations, e.g., (Vx)(x maximizes overall utility—one ought to do x) 
or (Vx)(x is a person—one ought never treat x as a means); (2) they do not 
mention particular individuals, places, or times; and (3) they support 
counter-factuals—if you had been in a bar in Germany in 1932 and saw 

These similarities make it seem quite reasonable that a 
similar means of verification would be warranted. What we do to test 
these meta-ethical sentences begins with a process of moral ratiocination 
deriving moral consequences. We then test the consequences in the 
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gedanken-laboratories of our moral intuitions. If the result matches our 
intuition, it receives a degree of confirmation; if not, it is falsified. 
Acceptability is a matter of intuitive adequacy. 

In teaching the theories, we always begin with the stock examples 
that will make the system’s principles appear well verified and then sock 
it to them with the old falsifying chestnuts. The existence of counter- 
intuitive instances falsifies the meta-ethical principle underlying the 
moral system under consideration mandating that we try again from 
square one with a new system. Each time, we draw in the student, get 
him/her excited, and then dash the hopes. 

This lack of success is taken by G. E. Moore’ to be evidence for the 
failure of the naturalistic program as a whole. Good does not reduce to 
any single natural property, the line goes, and therefore all attempts to 
find this sufficient property will fail and are to be labeled instances of 
the naturalistic fallacy. W. K. Frankena® argues that Moore’s conclu- 
sion that ethical terms are not reducible to non-ethical terms is less 
about whether ethical terms are reducible to natural terms, i.e., to be 
found in the world, but rather whether they are to be reduced at all. As 
such, Moore is not really positing the existence of naturalistic fallacy, 
but rather a “definist fallacy.” 

The genuine existence of such a reasoning flaw (call it what you like), 
Frankena argues, must be the conclusion substantial argumentation in 
favor of the atomic nature of basic moral notions. Simply repeating the 
mantra “Ought does not come from is” is surely insufficient. But such 
supporting argumentation is not provided by the moral intuitionists 
with whom Frankena takes issue. They are not therefore justified in 
using “the naturalistic fallacy as if it were a logical fallacy on all fours 
with the fallacy of composition.”* 

Yet, despite this problem, it is down Moore’s path that we lead our 
students when ethical theory classes are taught according to the stan- 
dard fashion. We leave them with Moore’s conclusion, that ‘good’ is 
ultimately undefinable and instead of his more intricate intuitionism 
they retreat to naive subjectivism. They do not have the supporting 
argumentation that Frankena calls for, using only the increasing frus- 
tration that each seemingly promising option to define basic moral terms 
is quickly shown to fail. 

But just as Lobachevski and Riemann denied Euclid’s axiom of a 
single parallel in different ways, so too may we undermine the insightful 
undergrad’s version of Moore’s conclusion in asserting that the failure to 
develop a single sound and complete naturalistic ethic does not necessar- 
ily lead to the abandonment of the naturalistic project, but rather to the 
need for a more intricate naturalism. The oversimplification of the notion 
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of moral rightness to a single natural property, I will refer to as the super- 
naturalistic fallacy. Just as causal oversimplification is the error by 
which multiple causal factors are overlooked with one active factor 
fallaciously raised to the place of the cause of an effect, so too it is with 
ethical statements. 


Toward a More Robust Notion of Good 


In real life moral deliberation, we have multiple factors at work in 
assigning truth values to moral statements and what the canon does for 
us is to lay out and explicate those factors one by one and show why each 
is necessary and the others insufficient for a complete account of 
practical reasoning. We need to look at the ethical systems less in a 
hypothetico-deductive fashion and more through the lens of an ethical 
version of the semantic view of theories. The classical ethical systems 
give us models of moral reasoning that for a particular system is 
applicable in some circumstances and not in others. Understanding real 
life moral deliberation is understanding the complex interplay of those 
factors. This is what the insightful undergraduate would say, if s/he only 
had the vocabulary. 

There are several options upon which to model our more robust 
notion of good. We could consider moral rightness to be a disjunctive 
notion. The standard example of such a term comes from Hilary Putnam’s 
discussion of jade.° If a mineral is either nephrite or jadite, two chemi- 
cally quite distinct substances, then it is considered jade. On this 
approach, an act is morally good if it satisfies any one of the standard 
moral systems. This, however, is inappropriate for “good” as it is exactly 
those cases in which satisfy the principles of one system and fail to satisfy 
those of another that strike us as hard and therefore interesting. 
Requiring satisfaction of any moral system as sufficient for the goodness 
of an act would be far too permissive. 

We could consider moral rightness to be an umbrella concept with the 
different ethical systems giving rise to a Wittgensteinian family resem- 
blance relation among the acts we deem morally correct. This is too weak 
of a notion as well as it does not provide sufficient internal structure to 
support moral debate. We need to have a notion that is robust enough to 
make it clear how it is that when two people disagree over the moral 
permissiblity of an action, one may be swayed to the other’s point of view 
through rational means and reject his/her previous view. 

An interesting option is to consider good to be a cluster notion along 
the lines that John Searle suggests for names.° The name “Aristotle,” for 
example, is a conjunction of several definite descriptions, e.g., founder of 
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the Lyceum, teacher of Alexander. Some of those descriptions, e.g., 
student of Plato, are more important than others, e.g., possible author of 
Problemata. This difference is reflected through a ranking scheme that 
attaches a weight to each description in the conjunction. In this way, if 
it turns out that Aristotle was not the author of Problemata, then our 
references to Aristotle will be relatively unaffected. On the other hand, 
if the person who wrote the Nicomachean Ethics is not the student of 
Plato, then our references would be greatly affected. In this way, we 
could consider moral rightness to be a weighted conjunction of the 
various systems. This possibility will not quite work, however, as the 
different systems yield conflicting results in many contexts and when 
conjoined this would leave our notion inconsistent in every difficult case. 

While insufficient, it does present us with a framework. The remain- 
ing move is to realize that when we talk about the truth value of moral 
statements, in real life we do not use a two-valued scheme, but fuzzy 
logic. We do talk about certain actions being better than others, of 
choosing the lesser of two evils, of an action being permissible but 
dangerously close to the line. We do not partition the set of possible 
actions with our moral principles, but draw out a continuum between 
absolutely morally forbidden and absolutely morally necessary. 

From this point, we can liberalize Searle’s notion to give us moral 
rightness as a dynamic term requiring the contextualized weighted 
input of several distinct factors, each coming from one of the standard 
moral systems. In this way we can legitimize the insightful student’s 
desire for synthesis. It is important to make clear to the student that the 
writers proposing the different naturalistic systems were striving for 
completeness. But with the move away from a two-valued system of 
valuations that required a conjunction, the failure of completeness is no 
longer portrayed as reason for outright rejection. No longer will the 
undergraduate wonder why s/he had to spend so much time and effort 
struggling to understand a text that was just wrong anyway and thus in 
his/her mind worthless. When portrayed as a piece of the puzzle whose 
fit is yet undetermined, a much more interesting picture develops in the 
mind of the insightful student. 

The change which must occur in the structure of the class is formally 
identical to that which occurred in the switch from classical to quantum 
mechanics. In old-fashioned classical mechanics, a description of a part 
of the state of a physical system is calculated from a combination of the 
initial condition of the system and a set of deterministic laws. By 
plugging the context into the laws we come out with one and only one 
unambiguous option of how it is rational to believe the world is. From the 
infinite number of possible states of the system, the immutable laws pick 
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out a unique state as the correct description for that system at a given 
time. Every system at an instant is in a particular state which is 
absolutely determinable by the laws. 

In the same way, the usual approach to teaching ethical systems is 
as conveying the moral state “right” or “wrong” with absolute certainty 
upon actions. Just like Newtonian mechanics, what, say, act utilitarian- 
ism does is to select a particular act from among all possible acts and label 
it and it alone as the only acceptable choice given a set of initial conditions 
and deterministic ethical principles. 

Quantum mechanics has the reputation of giving a bizarre picture of 
reality because it violates the classical notion that all of the measurable 
properties of a system, e.g., position, energy, or momentum, have 
determinate, unique values at every instant. You cannot plug initial 
conditions into Schrédinger’s equation, the principle governing the 
theory, and get out a single deterministic arbitrarily accurate answer for 
the each property term in the set of values attributable to the system. 
This is not to say that you do not get a deterministic answer; you do, it 
is just that the deterministic answer, the so-called wave function, is a 
statistical combination of values. The laws do not pick out which of the 
values is the case for a particular property, but gives a catalogue of all 
possible values and tells you relatively how much the system is in that 
value. A quantum coin when flipped is not heads or tails, but is in a 
superposition of heads and tails. Based on the initial conditions, it might 
be an equally weighted superposition or not. Reality, according to 
quantum mechanics, truly is a weighted conjunction of contradictories. 

All of this changes when we observe the system. When we look at the 
quantum coin after flipping, it “collapses” from this superposition of values 
into one or another of the states. Before looking, however, it really was 
existing as a combination of the states weighted by the initial conditions. 
That is not to say that the system was in every conceivable state. Some 
states are absolutely ruled out. The laws will not allow the system to have 
such a value at all. Among those that are allowed, some are much more 
heavily favored than others. Those that are more heavily favored are more 
likely to be the state in which the system finds itself when observed. 

What the insightful student is claiming about ethics is that the 
quantum mechanical description is more appropriate for moral situa- 
tions than the classical model. What we really do in moral deliberation 
is to consider all options and weigh them, some absolutely ruled out and 
others weighted more or less heavily. Those that are more or less heavily 
weighted are to be more or less preferred. When two options are equally, 
but maximally weighted, we have a conundrum. 

Like quantum mechanics, the observer is not outside the system, but 
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is an integral part of the system; it is from the observer that the weighting 
is determined. The different ethical systems in the canon all seem to pick 
out concerns which are more or less relevant in different cases. In clear 
cases, e.g., torturing babies for fun, the results of the systems converge 
to overwhelmingly select one possible action giving it near absolute 
weight. In the gray cases, there will be near even weights applied to 
different possibilities. That is to say, when we apply different systems to 
a tricky context, the action selected by the different systems differs. 

But just as observing a quantum system causes it to collapse into one 
of the states, the world forces us to choose an action, i.e., causes us to 
collapse this “moral wave function” to one of the possible acts. When we 
judge, it is in accord with the weighting that the option should have, all 
systems considered. That is, for any given act, it is important how it 
affects me, how it affects those I care most about, how it affects everyone 
considered equally, the effect it would have if everyone always did it, and 
how it affects my development as a moral being. But different acts in 
different situations will make different concerns more germane than 
others. The insightful student is trying to express the fact that s/he is in 
a state of moral superposition and our decision about acceptable action 
must be based upon the weighting of the individual possibilities. 

Does this “quantum ethical” hybrid eliminate the class discussion we 
so fiercely guard? Quite the opposite. What ends up being the topic of 
discussion is why this or that possible action is granted the weight that 
it is. In real moral conundrums, we do feel the force behind both the 
arguments to do x and the argument to do y which precludes doing x. But 
we also must make a decision. The interesting question is how are we to 
make this decision. Is rights talk really the most applicable means of 
moral reasoning in cases of animal testing? Why do utilitarian concerns 
trump duty in the case of lying to the murderer to protect an innocent? 
No longer are we asking, “Are all ethical statements universalizable, yes 
or no?” but which ones and why. What is it that differentiates between the 
cases where we find it crucial and those in which we think it irrelevant? 
What we get from this approach in moving from the semantic to the 
pragmatic is a more robust ethical discussion when we are inclusive of the 
different decision procedures into our discussion. They are virtually the 
same issues, but now we consider them in a broader fashion. 


Conclusion 
It is, I believe, a great advantage of this approach that it may be 


instituted without having to radically alter the nature or content of the 
standard type of introduction to ethical theory. The course may still 
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contain the canonical works without an anachronistic mis-reading to fit 
them into the scheme. The stage may be set with a discussion of the fact/ 
value distinction leading to the question, “What do we mean by ‘moral 
rightness’ and ‘moral wrongness” How do we define these terms?” This 
question becomes more powerful when the easy definitions of subjectiv- 
ism and moral relativism are eliminated. 

The usual suspects are then rounded up. The systems are discussed in 
the usual fashion, but now the discussion ends with questions of applica- 
bility to cases rather than outright acceptability. The exception being 
David Hume, who is saved for last. Having all of the standard options on 
the table, the remaining question is the means by which we assign weights. 
Here is where the student’s desire to understand the nature of long- 
standing moral disagreement in the face of centuries of philosophical 
discussion is not ignored, but explored. The student’s initial draw to 
subjectivism is not truly out of a deep attachment to subjectivism, but from 
the empirical fact that people’s moral priorities differ—a fact that seems 
to have no place in the traditional teaching of moral theory. When two 
people are engaged in what seems to be an intractable moral dispute, on 
this view, we can understand it as a disagreement about the relative 
weighing of the factors constituent of ethical deliberation. 

Here is where Hume’s “characters” seem to fit in most naturally. 
From a discussion of Hume, we may examine our framework and take a 
Humean slant to make a meta-ethical statement about weighting pos- 
sible actions. Moral disagreement arises because the weights applied to 
the possible options are not determined by a deterministic algorithm, but 
is at least in part a matter of sentiment; sentiments which may change 
through intellectual reflection. This accounts for our moral doubt and 
moral growth in addition to moral disagreement. The new framework 
therefore does not cut off moral debate, but opens up the need for it and 
exposes the value of it. Students may now feel hopeful about moral 
discussion instead of despondent that the whole question is merely an 
intellectual quagmire. The personal aspect that the student sees attached 
to the moral is maintained without resorting to a closed-minded subjectiv- 
ism. People may disagree about weights, but they also may rationally 
discuss, defend, and change their minds about them. Moral reasoning is 
now much closer to critical thinking in the mind of the student. 

By adopting this focus, we do not dismiss the intuitions of the 
insightful undergraduate, but embrace them all leading not to alienation 
of the best students for the sake of fiery class discussion, but rather bring 
about more vigorous discussions in a more inclusive framework that 
encourages rather than discourages further thought and discussion on 
both the theoretical and applied levels. 
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What Pre-Service Teacher 
Professional Development 
Must Become in the 21st Century 


Leslie Marlow & Duane Inman 
Berry College 


introduction 


The constantly increasing needs of children and adolescents and the 
expectations of a scientific and technological society are on a collision 
course with the growing demands on our educational system. Educators 
are challenged to educate all students at an ever-higher level of literacy 
in all areas to meet the demands of an internationally competitive 
marketplace. At the same time societal and a variety of other factors 
cause increasing numbers of students to attend school ill-equipped to 
learn. Schools of Teacher Education must respond by providing training 
for pre-service teachers to teach and support all students in order that 
all will learn effectively. To accomplish this goal, educators must elimi- 
nate the current content driven and in isolation way of teaching and 
become more concerned with effectively reaching all learners (Marlow, 
Inman, et. al., 2000). 

While much is and has been written about addressing intelligences 
within contemporary, integrated curricula, and effectively implement- 
ing process skill strategies through which learners may develop social 
and emotional competence as well as experience academic success 
(Gardner & Hatch, 1989; LeBlanc, 1998; Sherer, M. 2001; Sion, 2002), it 
has been difficult to get beyond formal statements in this realm. In 
actuality, the emphasis on testing and accountability is shifting teacher 
educator curricula to focus on content. The result of this is that a majority 
of educators do not actually practice interactive, dynamic teaching but 
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instead use traditional content lectures (Gardiner, 1998). If effective 
interdisciplinary teaching and learning are to occur in elementary and 
middle schools, teacher preparation programs at the college level must 
prepare pre-service teachers to effectively teach in such a manner. 
Faculty in schools of education must provide leadership in developing 
and modeling methods of teaching student-centered, integrated content 
so that, in turn, future teachers will empower their students to become 
responsible citizens. Citizens who will be able to make decisions, solve 
problems, and think creatively and critically, thus enabling them to 
succeed in life (Necochea, J. & Cline, Z., 2002). The use of such teaching 
methods does not conflict with the issue of accountability. The two can 
effectively work together to provide structure and motivation in school 
settings (Educational Leadership, 2001). 


Content Knowledge 


The proliferation of tasks, responsibilities, and subject matter facing 
today’s teachers will not abate in the 21 Century but will continue to 
expand much as they did for the past 100 years. With the arrival of the 
new millennium, the continued mandate for education of all persons in 
all subject areas is a prime focus of educational policy makers. New 
research into the biological and chemical, as well psychological bases of 
behavior and learning will fundamentally change the way in which the 
educational community addresses learners. Genetic predispositions for 
learning difficulties will be increasingly addressed and chemically treated 
(Thornburg, 2002). 

With the proliferation of knowledge in all aspects of life it becomes 
increasingly apparent that teaching by the “Trivial Pursuit” model is an 
approach that can no longer be tolerated. Teachers will have to increas- 
ingly teach “across the curriculum” to effectively integrate knowledge of 
all types—scientific, mathematical, linguistic, social, etc.—into all con- 
tent areas. The traditional paradigm of separate courses for the diverse 
content required at all grade levels will evaporate and be replaced with 
education for living in the new society. Units of study will not be dictated 
by the boundaries of traditional texts. Instead, students will work 
cooperatively, exploring areas of interest in depth and will develop their 
skills as researchers and as evaluators. 

The old adage “we teach as we have been taught” provides the 
challenge for teacher educators to break away from traditional methods 
of teaching. This will be a departure from the delivery of content material 
and an arrival into an era of consciously and consistently teaching 
process skill and social and emotional learning as integrative processes 
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of living. Social sciences and pure science draw heavily on a number of 
the basic and integrative process skills which educators have been 
’ positing for the past several decades: observing, classifying, counting, 
measuring, constructing models, investigating, hypothesizing, inferring, 
predicting, analyzing, and communicating. So, too, the area of mathemat- 
ics will be integrated as a life skill which is based not so much from 
algorithm and rote memorization but rather from application of problem 
solving techniques related to real world situations (Gardiner, 1998). 


Redefining the Pedagogy 


For much of the 20" century, education was mired in tradition. 
Teaching has been very uni-dimensional due to the basic assumption 
that all learners learn in the same manner and that specific content must 
be taught and learned. Historically, however, it has been recognized that 
individuals possess a variety of talents. As far back as 1,000 BC, the 
ancient Chinese tested their citizens in seven basic areas in order to 
determine who should become members of the ruling class (DuBois, 
1976). These seven areas— music, archery, horsemanship, writing, arith- 
metic, and the rites and ceremonies of public and private life—have been 
revived as part of contemporary educational thought . Upon examination 
of today’s multiple intelligences, the first seven (musical, spatial, bodily/ 
kinesthetic, linguistic, logical/mathematical, interpersonal, and intra- 
personal abilities) closely parallel those described by the ancient Chinese 
(Gardner, 1993; 1999). 

As a result of the emphasis on diverse intelligences, social and 
emotional learning (ASCD, 1997) continues to gain momentum as an 
integral component of classroom instruction. Social and emotional learn- 
ing (or social and emotional competence) is a combination of emotional, 
cognitive and behavioral skills. Emotional skills include identifying, 
expressing and labeling feelings, assessing the intensity of feelings and 
managing feeling through delayed gratification, controlling impulses, 
knowing the differences between feelings and actions, and reducing 
stress. Emotional skills, which are primarily related to feelings, are 
clearly differentiated from the cognitive skills, which are more closely 
associated with thoughts and understanding. Cognitive skills include 
self-talk (inner dialogue), reading and interpreting social cues, using 
steps for problem solving and decision making, understanding the 
perspective of others, understanding behavioral norms, developing a 
positive attitude toward life, and becoming self-aware. Application of 
emotional and cognitive skills is demonstrated through the manifesta- 
tion of the behavioral skills of nonverbal and verbal communication as 
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well as acting on or using one’s affective and cognitive skills (Marlow, 
Inman, et. al., 1999). 

If the goal of education is to maximize students’ abilities to learn more 
effectively and efficiently, the whole student must be educated and ideas 
about the teaching and/or memorizing of specific content must be re- 
thought. Teacher educators must encourage and promote a greater degree 
to which students are actively involved in their learning (Gardiner, 1998). 

Therefore, curriculum must be problem centered, interdisciplinary, 
and presented in an interactive cooperative format if it is to address 
cognitive, motivational, and stylistic student diversity. The curriculum 
should neither be content driven, nor should it be dictated by multiple 
intelligences and process skill considerations. Multiple intelligence 
techniques, social and emotional learning, and process skill usage should 
be adapted to all curricular areas in which content topics can take a 
predominant role. Life does not occur in compartmentalized areas, 
therefore, teaching should reform in order to reflect life, with content, 
ideas, and activities being interrelated and students being taught to 
become competent adults. The process skills approach, combined with 
multiple intelligences consideration, provides the perfect medium through 
which to teach in this manner by encouraging active “hands-on” par- 
ticipation, promoting authentic, concrete learning products, and encour- 
aging responsibility taking, decision making, creative and critical think- 
ing, and problem solving. Using interdisciplinary teaching allows for 
students-initiated and teacher-guided learning. Skill learning should be 
embedded in activities which are meaningful to children and which will 
assist these same students as they begin to grow into adults and take their 
places in the emerging society. Capitalizing on these ideas, and bearing in 
mind the limited amount of instructional time available to the classroom 
teacher, a perfect opportunity presents itself for combining contemporary 
pedagogy with multiple intelligence theory and process skili use. 

Over half a century ago John Dewey (1933) stated that this type of 
curriculum should be adopted because it provides information for chil- 
dren in meaningful contexts and because of its focus on active inquiry, 
discovery learning, and problem solving. Activities associated with 
interdisciplinary projects and that promote the hands-on activity/discov- 
ery approach can be executed in either cooperative small groups or by 
individuals. Such a curricular combination reflects national goals for 
education in the 21st Century as established by the National Science 
Teachers Association (1991), the National Council for the Social Studies 
(1989), the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (1989, 1991), 
the Carnegie Forum on Education (1986) and the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children (1991). These organizations have 
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promulgated position statements related to the need (1) to increase the 
integration of science, mathematics, and other content areas and (2) for 
a shift from emphasis in content delivery to a focus on the child as the 
learner. Decision making, responsibility taking, creative and critical 
thinking, and problem solving, as well as enhanced self-confidence in 
the ability to teach in an interdisciplinary situation should be the 
identified desired outcomes as we prepare pre-service teachers to teach 
in the 21* Century. 


Planning for Teaching and Learning 


When planning opportunities for student learning, it is necessary to 
keep the student as the priority, rather than the content or the activities, 
and to practice good teaching techniques which will result in the most 
effective and efficient learning possible. Implicit should be the goal of 
involving students in activities that encompassed the various intelli- 
gences and, thereby, providing opportunities for increasing knowledge 
and skills of students in decision-making, goal setting, planning, prob- 
lem solving, communicating, interpersonal effectiveness, and cross- 
cultural effectiveness. 

As interdisciplinary teaching and learning becomes more of a focus 
for pre-service teacher educators, questions will arise regarding the 
process: Which content areas should first be integrated? What topics 
should provide the basis for study when using the process skills? What 
percentage of class time should be devoted to interdisciplinary study? To 
what degree will current methods curriculum need to be adjusted in 
order to accommodate interdisciplinary teaching? How will faculty loads 
be adjusted to adequately provide equitable loads? If the local schools are 
not currently using interdisciplinary teaching, should our pre-service 
teachers be immersed in a practice that they may not consider relevant 
to the real world? 

There are no specific answers to these questions. In fact, answers may 
well be situation specific. However, commitment to developing an experi- 
ence that will assist pre-service teachers in effectively implementing 
current teaching trends in the classroom should be a high priority for all 
educators of pre-service teachers. Teacher educators must remember that 
they are teaching students to be teachers, not scientists, mathematicians, 
or linguists. Content material need not be memorized, it can be referred 
to on computer, film, or paper. However, process skills, used in conjunction 
with all content areas, provide students with skills to use in life. Use of 
these skills, in conjunction with the content, will provide future teachers 
with a working knowledge of content, not simply book-knowledge. 
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Conclusions 


For the last 20 years, the educational community has been warned 
that if those involved in teaching future teachers do not take control of 
their curriculum and pedagogy, others will do it for them. This is now 
beginning to happen. Some states, such as Texas for example, are 
reducing the offerings of teacher education departments by moving 
courses into content area departments and supplementing the courses 
with work in Professional Development Schools. Others, such as Geor- 
gia, are discussing the possibility of eliminating teacher education 
programs and allowing states to provide certification to those who want 
to teach through mentoring programs developed and carried out through 
the state departments. Alternative certification programs, some through 
state agencies and some through colleges of education abound. Addition- 
ally, virtually everyone, including legislators, politicians, parents, and 
teachers, has an opinion re-grading what needs to be done to improve 
teacher education. The ideas are as varied as the people themselves. 

Thus, teacher educators need to take a stand. They must talk with 
and listen to one another. They must be willing to analyze research from 
the past which constitutes good practice in the profession (Gardiner, 
1998) in order to effect change. They must be willing to change by using 
good professional practice which includes teaching students to use their 
“heads, hearts, and hands” (Berry College, 2002) as part of the teaching 
and learning philosophy. Finally, they must not be complacent but ever 
vigilant about the quality of the educational processes for pre-service 
teachers and the results that manifest themselves in the education of 
tomorrow’s adults. 
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Casual Apprenticeship: 
The Vocational Pedagogy of Deschooling 


Richard D. Lakes 
Georgia State University 


introduction 


A growing body of parents and families today are allied against 
compulsory schooling and advocate a form of vocational pedagogy known 
as casual apprenticeship, an instructional method that marries self- 
initiative to community resources, home education to learning networks 
in the real world. Certainly cooperative education, service learning, 
internships, job shadowing and the like are school-based practices 
offering students off-campus activities. Yet embodied in tightly struc- 
tured and closely supervised out-of-school work experiences, students 
still are enmeshed in bureaucratic entanglements linked to matricula- 
tion, accountability, and assessments. Public education really is unable 
fully to honor the child’s interests and activities. 

Deschooling advocate Matt Hern explained the concept of vocation 
within the larger movement encompassing a loose coalition of home 
school advocates, some choice proponents, as well as most libertarian 
educators: “It is impossible to exist, to experience the world, without 
learning, so rather than reifying learning as an ideal state, I propose that 
a worthy goal be self-definition: the practice of self-design through an 
active, participatory, exciting, fun, diverse, and unique exploration of the 
world and our lives.” What he means is the privileging of self-learning 
over schooling; here, community resources are given primacy in the 
educational process. Expertise can be gained from persons (usually 
adults) in any number of ways, and parents wisely are not alone in the 
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delivery of instruction. Recently, volunteering as a stagehand for a local 
theatre production brought me in contact with a home-schooled teen 
desiring to learn stagecraft from the bottom up. She also informed me 
that Earth science lessons were delivered through tutors, in this case an 
employed geologist in the city who works with small groups of youth. 
Close intergenerational contact with experts allows children opportuni- 
ties to gain vocational knowledge in community settings.’ 

Fellow deschooler and national spokesperson John Tayor Gatto 
strikes a chord with the readers of his essays because casual apprentice- 
ship formed the basis for a positive upbringing near Pittsburgh, along the 
banks of the Monogahela River.? Any number of river workers or 
trainmen passing by offered informal instruction to the youths—stories, 
talks, guidance became the substance of real-life education: “It was my 
laboratory: I learned to watch closely and draw conclusions there.” “The 
rules didn’t need to be written down,” Gatto continues; “If men had the 
time they showed boys how to grow up. We didn’t whine when our time 
was up— men had work to do— we understood that and scampered away, 
grateful for the flash of our own futures they had had time to reveal, 
however small it was.”° 

The vocational pedagogy of deschooling that Hern and Gatto, among 
others, publicly articulates is derived from the thinking of John Holt and 
Ivan Illich who in the 1970s laid the groundwork for today’s activism. The 
current literature on deschooling includes reprints from their seminal 
texts written more than thirty years ago— evidently a strong measure of 
filial piety is bestowed upon both. 

What follows is a brief examination of the ideas of the two theorists 
who understood that vocational pedagogy has the potential to be redis- 
tributed through decentralized networks, available and accessible to the 
populace through casual apprenticeship, and returned to the democratic 
polity. We are reminded in their writings that know-how can be brought 
within the dimension of human scale. Holt and Illich asked their 
audiences to find a way to reclaim humanistic work and democratic 
learning in the face of modernity. 


Tools for Social Change 


In Instead of Education, Holt initially clarified for the reader that a 
society has yet to exist where work honors the skill and intelligence of 
individuals enabling control over their lives toward ends that make 
sense.* “People would be busy doing interesting things that mattered,” 
the author noted, “and they would grow more informed, competent, and 
wise in doing them.” Satisfying the educational impulse in humans, Holt 
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offered, is misdirected through a meritocracy of schooling; the human 
spirit is deadened, sedated by authoritarian compulsory education. 
While his project offered new evidence that indeed alternative social 
arrangements were in the offing (learning networks in particular), Holt 
had few words at the time about the exact nature of labor reconstruc- 
tions. “Tools and institutions would be much smaller in scale, serving 
human beings rather than being served by them”; he surmised, “a society 
modest and sparing in its use of energy and materials, and reverent and 
loving in its attitudes toward nature and the natural world.”* 
Interestingly, Holt presented a broader condemnation of industrial 
economics and the social reproduction of schools.’ That is, he criticized 
formal education as a technocratic enterprise, turning pupils into wid- 
gets for the work world, a place where Frederick Taylor had successfully 
seeded his designs of scientific management. “Nothing should be left to 
the intelligence and judgment of the worker,” Holt wrote; “the worker did 
not have to know, and was not encouraged to ask, the meaning of his 
work, how it fitted into what other people were doing, and for what 
product, purpose, or outcome.”'’ Nonetheless, the writer noted glimpses 
of participatory democracy on the horizon, places where humans par- 
tially engaged in decision-making actions around their labor. For in- 
stance, workers’ control on the Swedish shop floor briefly was lauded, but 


Holt surmised that “as long as we care more about productivity, effi- 
ciency, and growth of industrial output” human needs for self-actualiza- 
tion such as dignity, creativity, and happiness will be ignored." 

The source of Holt’s wisdom on this topic was Illich who recognized 
that all of modern social life, including workplaces, relied upon “schools 
for the habits and knowledge they presuppose, instead of becoming 
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themselves the means of education.”'* Perhaps the major idea to emerge 
at the time was the potential for democracy to flourish in spaces 
unencumbered by set curriculum and packaged instruction. Educational 
revisionists alike condemned the logic of capital for shaping humans 
with one image in mind: the compartmentalization of life into various 
spheres of school, work, leisure, family, social and civic affairs. 

Illich clarified for the reader that “a deschooled society implies a new 
approach to informal education,” which meant democratic control of a 
variety of pedagogical prospects—including casual apprenticeship— 
within the life of institutions.’ He explained: 


We must learn to estimate the social value of work and leisure by the 
educational give-and-take for which they offer opportunity. Effective 
participation in the politics of a street, a work place, the library, a news 
program, or a hospital is therefore the best measuring stick to evaluate 
their level as educational institutions."* 
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One can infer from the above statement that any serious examination of 
industrial democracy requires an understanding of the way schooling is 
aligned with the technocratic ideology of work.'° 

Illich expanded his thinking about work when his book Tools for 
Conviviality first introduced the phrase “convivial reconstruction” to 
connote alternative institutional environments that bred a host of life- 
affirming values associated with progressive democratic practices such as 
independence, creativity, and spontaneity.'* In Tools, we have the essence 
of Illich’s anarchistic rejection of control over the human conditions for 
freedom. The potential for good work, he argued, is abrogated through 
industrial efficiency. Illich reminded the reader that in the name of social 
engineering — authorized through credentials, exalted through expertise, 
glorified in professions, housed in bureaucratic institutions—we “curtail 
and negate any person’s right to the creative use of his or her energy.”"’ 

To continue, convivial reconstruction marked a new period in society 
where individuals gained access to tools previously created through 
capitalistic power. Here Illich called for the inversion of institutional 
arrangements so that people no longer have to acquire tools designed by, 
intended for, and ultimately controlled in the hands of elites. For clarity, 
tools are very broadly defined as not just manual or power apparatus, but 
also concerns that produce tangible commodities, such as factories, or 
intangible commodities, such as “education,’ ‘health, ‘knowledge,’ or 
‘decisions.’”'* He elaborated: 


I use this term because it allows me to subsume into one category all 
rationally designed devises, be they artifacts or rules, codes or opera- 
tors, and to distinguish all these planned and engineered instrumen- 
talities from other things such as basic food or implements, which in a 
given culture are not deemed to be subject to rationalization.” 


For Illich, communities must break free of the dictates of the established 
social order for citizens to freely act toward liberation. With convivial 
reconstructions, through mastery of tools, humans could create “the 
greatest opportunity to enrich the environment with the fruits of his or 
her vision.””° 

It is instructive to note that Illich’s and Holt’s thinking about tools 
is based upon a belief in the free flow and exchange of information in 
society, unobstructed by legitimizing schools or institutions of higher 
education with credential- and degree-conferring duties. As clarified in 
the next section, they advocated individuals share knowledge and skills 
through casual apprenticeship and grassroots learning exchanges, which 
served a useful purpose in small-group associations and community 
building endeavors. 
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At one time, rationalized tools guaranteed relationships of depen- 
dence and regimentation, Illich argued in Toward a History of Need; now 
people could practice casual apprenticeship whereby scientific truth- 
claims and professional know-how become demystified as well as democ- 
ratized.*' He put in plain words, “there is no reason why a person should 
not combine the abilities to drive a car, repair telephones and toilets, act 
as a midwife, and function as an architectural draftsman.”” Holt simi- 
larly promoted community education through casual apprenticeship, 
and noted examples of decentralized, neighborhood exchanges for pur- 
poses of instruction or sharing over a wide variety of topics.”? He went so 
far as to envision public libraries lending not just books but musical 
instruments, sports equipment, scientific paraphernalia, trade tools, 
and on and on. 

When Holt presented educational ideas decoupled from compulsory 
schooling, he turned to the pages of the newsletter Growing Without 
Schooling, first published in August of 1977.%* There he penned notions 
of education for work, including personal thoughts on casual apprentice- 
ship tied to real-life daily activity. Of importance to Holt was that 
deschooling (he preferred the term “unschooling”) brought youth into 
contact with adults in a way that honored intergenerational alliances 
through work. Career choice and occupational destiny, in his view, were 
byproducts of the nexus of information gained when engaged in practical 
experiences. Only after exposure to a variety of work settings could 
children comprehend dull and deadening work; or grasp the ability to 
distinguish motivating from mind-numbing labor. 

Like educational theorist Paul Goodman before him, Holt believed 
people should look to casual apprenticeships (not guild exclusivity) for 
a model of authentic teacher/student learning through skill develop- 
ment, particularly in a return to the craft tradition that brought human 
scale to know-how and expertise.”» Detached from institutional de- 
mands for credentials and professional training, unschooled children 
then would be free to explore the world without fear and intimidation 
that true talent naturally would emerge from within, rather than 
become imposed from outside via formal age-graded schooling. Implod- 
ing the perception that heightened ability required a lock-step curricu- 
lum in youth, Holt was quite proud of his cello playing aptitude, a 
musical avocation taken up at the age of forty.” Tellingly, schools stifle 
creativity and curiosity in the sense that genuine affection for skillful- 
ness is hampered by institutional controls. 

In the deschooling newsletter Holt founded, he published a letter 
from one parent who spoke at length of their boy’s casual apprenticeship 
at a commune: 
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He learned simply by following adults around, helping, asking ques- 
tions, becoming involved. By age eight, he was baking bread and cakes, 
repairing machines, wiring lamps and rooms, and had considerable 
knowledge of automobiles, calculators, tape recorders and videotape 
equipment, and usual farm tasks such as gardening, animal care, forest 
and wildlife, rocks (he has always had a strong interest in geology and 
electronics), weather, and machines of all kinds. He helped us at many 
tasks in our small factory.” 


Nothing of the above could be construed as trade training or job prepa- 
ration of any kind. Good work was likened to a calling, something worth 
doing that rose above monetary compensation. Even the youngest of 
children could perform casual apprenticeships, such as planting and 
tending a garden, which became tools for associated living. An active 
mind sought answers to a host of cultural problems. 


Educational Considerations 


Illich rightly anticipated technological progress as planned obsoles- 
cence, which led to a deskilling of the populace. Tools needed for survival 
under modernity were designed to provide the majority of people with 
dependence upon specialists. Consider how automobiles are manufac- 
tured with computerized functions these days. Household car mechanics 
no longer can retune the engine timing with a strobe light measuring 
rpm, and simply turn the loosened distributor cap to its corrected setting. 
Illich noted that in one South American coastal fishing village, when any 
of the outboard motors purchased in 1965 no longer operated, they were 
unable to be repaired through bricolage; earlier models could be patched 
together with whatever spare parts were available. The point here is that 
educational matters—scientific knowledge—must be incorporated into 
equipment and mechanisms scaled in human measures. “Only such tools 
can socialize access to skills. Only such tools favor temporary associa- 
tions among those who want to use them on specific occasions. Only such 
tools allow specific goals to emerge in the process of their use, as any 
tinker knows.” Illich envisioned a society of tinkers living and learning 
in decentralized communities. 

In a post-scarcity society knowledge becomes freed from the re- 
straints imposed by educationists upon the pipeline of diplomas. 
Deschooling advocates recognize the avant-garde potential once indi- 
viduals uncover learning disentangled from teaching—refashioned as 
casual apprenticeship. Illich offered: 


The radical de-schooling of society begins therefore with the recognition 
by cultural revolutionaries of the myth of schooling, it continues with 
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the struggle to liberate other minds from the false ideology of school- 
ing—an ideology which makes domestication by schooling inevitable. 
In its final and positive stage, it is the struggle for the right to 
educational freedom, economy and efficiency.” 


Knowledge and learning are brought together into communal spaces of 
the local. 

In the 1970s a counterculture in educational style was unfolding, a 
web of learning “for the autonomous assembly of resources under the 
personal control of each learner.”” As a result, Illich proposed a four-fold 
approach for self-motivated achievement and self-directed aspiration 
toward any goal. First, reference services to educational objects would 
provide access to things and processes in a resource library devoted to the 
myriad ways of casual apprenticeship. In this scheme, one could take 
apart an engine, for instance, in a shop stocked with appropriate 
mechanic tools and laboratory equipment. Second, skill exchanges would 
allow individuals to serve as instructors for those wanting to learn a 
specific set of skills in a barter arrangement. Third, peer matching would 
allow users of specific resources to band together to gain knowledge of 
skills. Finally, reference services to educators-at-large would list a direc- 
tory of professionals or para-professionals who could provide select 
services to clients. “If the networks I have described could emerge,” Illich 
concluded, “the educational path of each student would be his own to 
follow, and only in retrospect would it take on the features of a recogniz- 
able program.”*! 

Illich and Holt believed gathering know-how was an interrelated 
activity, one that self-governed and educated in non-elitist, anti-authori- 
tarian ways. Instead of exploiting the planet to support wasteful and 
greedy cycles of production-consumption-obsolescence, individuals would 
turn toward ways of living, learning, and working together that honored 
renewal and rebirth, sustainability and stewardship. But both advised 
that there was no readily conceivable plan available to guide workable 
options. “It is not my purpose either to paint a utopia or to engage in 
scripting scenarios for an alternate future,” Illich mentioned.* Holt 
cautioned, “In what I have said, I don’t want to suggest that any of this 
will be easy, or that everyone can do it.”* 

Holt and Illich invited us to capture the energy and enthusiasm of 
young people, necessary when seeking workable solutions in community 
change. New pedagogical designs along these lines enable citizens to 
share tools and skills, expand knowledge and understandings. 
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Conclusion 


Present-day critics of compulsory schooling uphold the notion first 
advanced by Illich and Holt that formal education leads to a dull-witted 
populace, exhibited by limited thinking beyond the received wisdom of 
the curriculum. Gatto in particular fears the control exerted by elites 
who manage knowledge and demand obedience. He explains: 


If workers or students have little or no idea how their own part fits into 
the whole, if they are unable to make decisions, grow food, build a home 
or boat, or even entertain themselves, then political and economic 
stability will reign because only a carefully screened and seasoned 
leadership will know how things work. Uninitiated citizens will not 
even know what questions should be asked, let alone where the answers 
might be found.™ 


These are strong words of condemnation for educational institutions that 
have been viewed affirmatively as spaces where one builds a personal 
biography for fear of truncated employment.* By and large more parents 
desire heightened credentials for their children to ward off temporary, 
contingent and part-time labor, de-skilling and downsizing policies due 
to the vagaries of late capitalism. 

Interestingly, deschoolers appear unfazed by the globalization of 
work as it impacts the vocationalizing functions of career readiness and 
employability lessons among school-aged learners. Gatto redirects talk 
about the global economy into concrete social actions—and redistribu- 
tive justice— appropriate for sustainability in one’s bioregion. He asks 
rhetorically: “We already possess all the essentials for a good material 
life ‘in-house’ as it were—what does this intimidating global economy 
exist for if not to produce and distribute material for a good life? ... What 
if you forget ‘the planet’ and concentrate on finding a place where you can 
feel at home for the rest of your life? What if you shape your work so that 
it serves your spirit, your loved ones, your friends and neighbors?” Take 
notice of a line of reasoning aimed at the creed of social efficiency, unable 
to relinquish the meritocratic assumptions of what Illich termed “the 
schooled society.” “Even the seemingly radical critics of the school 
system,” Illich argued, “are not willing to abandon the idea that they 
have an obligation to the young, especially the poor, an obligation to 
process them, whether by love or by fear, into a society which needs 
disciplined specialization as much from its producers as from its consum- 
ers and also their full commitment to the ideology which puts economic 
growth first.”*’ 

It was Holt who said the movement “is about how people can find life 
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worth living and work worth doing without having to go through the 
medium of school.”** For Holt formal schooling valorized greedy, selfish, 
and pecuniary motives, psychosocial factors deemed unacceptable in 
community-work-family life. His notion of holistic balance and spiritual 
essence in meaningful labor are echoed in Gatto’s affirmation that the 
technocratic fix in schools only provides children with “phony work... 
resulting in emotional disturbance.”** For instance, Gatto rails against 
homework because it gives the wrong messages to children that (a) they 
are under constant surveillance by authorities at school and particularly 
at home, in which parents are compelled to notify the teacher of their 
slacker child’s misdeeds and; (b) it intrudes on the private spaces that 
children need for cultivating creativity and talent “where students might 
otherwise use free time to learn something unauthorized from a father 
or mother, by exploration, or by apprenticing to some wise person in the 
neighborhood.”*° 

One final point: advocates of deschooling affirm trust and honesty in 
relationships, and uphold faith in the healthy self-interests of children, 
meaning less (not more) scrutiny and inspection of their whereabouts 
and actions. Yet just the opposite is occurring these days. I’ve noticed 
that newly built schools in my town incorporate the panoptic tower in 
their architectural designs connoting the source of disciplinary control is 
reified once again in the bricks-and-mortar of institutional life. “If society 
were to outgrow its age of childhood,” Illich insightfully noted, “it would 
have to become livable for young. The present disjunction between an 
adult society which pretends to be humane and a school environment 
which mocks reality could no longer be maintained.”*' Hern rightly 
points out that there are few places in the “anaesthetized urban world” 
in which kids can explore and experience, “to take off on their own and 
investigate.”* “The places ‘for kids,’” he persists, “are just that, made for 
kids, by adults.... I am still left with the feeling that we adults have 
created a bland, over-monitored, dull and disabling world for our kids to 
play in—especially in the city.” Casual apprenticeship can only flourish 
in genuine spaces of communal life where young people feel safe and 
comfortable exploring their neighborhoods and localities. 
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Kripke’s Conjuring Trick 
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Yet another paper on Kripke’s Wittgenstein, another challenge to his 
sceptical considerations about rules, now fully twenty years since those 
considerations were first published? This might seem a delicate, even a 
perilous affair. But we believe it to be necessary. Why? Because we 
believe that even many of those who want to resist Kripke’s interpreta- 
tions, arguments or conclusions have failed to place the problem with 
these far enough back. Even those, such as for instance McDowell or 
Boghossian, who have most effectively or brilliantly undercut Kripke’s 
Wittgenstein, have not, in our view, been sufficiently sceptical of Kripkean 
scepticism. Almost all of Kripke’s readers have allowed that the problem 
that Kripke tries to delineate can at least in some sense be delineated. It 
is that presupposition which we challenge. We believe that Kripke has 
taken in most of even his more ‘sceptical’ readers, at least to the extent 
of apparently presenting a genuine philosophical problem, a real and 
novel challenge. We believe that so many have been taken in at least to 
this extent because even when some incoherence has been detected in 
Kripke, it has not been noted quite how very early in Kripke’s presenta- 
tion that incoherence begins. 

It is this deficit in the large literature on Kripke’s Wittgenstein that 
we aim to correct. We will shortly explain how. 

But first, we should consider a preliminary question or two. Why is 
it so important to get Wittgenstein right, here? Why is it so important 
to show that Kripke is wrong? Why care about the precise details of how 
to understand what is philosophically most apposite to say concerning 
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perhaps recondite matters of rules, meaning, understanding and scep- 
ticism? 

Because we think that these questions are not so recondite. Not only 
have they more or less dominated Wittgenstein scholarship over the past 
generation, but they are vital for a proper understanding of the relevance 
of Wittgenstein’s thought to the philosophy of education, among other 
areas. If one fails to understand the nature of our rule-following prac- 
tices, then one risks failing to see how education is possible. 

Kripke’s sceptic threatens our understanding of same. We think it 
vital, therefore, to show just how fundamentally his ‘challenge’ fails. 


introductory 


The decisive movement in the conjuring trick has been made, and it was 
the very one we thought quite innocent. (Wittgenstein, PJ, para. 308) 


In On Certainty,' Wittgenstein advises questioning the intelligibility 
of philosophical scepticism, refusing ‘the sceptic’s’ * attempt to impose an 
insatiable onus of justification upon us, and subjecting ‘the sceptic’s’ 
supposed doubts to searching interrogation. More precisely, Wittgenstein 
encourages us to wonder whether anyone need ever take the relevant 
forms of words we sometimes find ourselves inclined towards uttering to 
be genuinely and ultimately attractive, whether those forms of words can 
ever actually satisfy us; whether, in short, there can be, even tempo- 
rarily, ‘positions’ worth calling ‘scepticism(s)’ which could satisfy our real 
needs: linguistic, epistemic, or pragmatic. 

The prevalent style of response to ‘the sceptic’ tends to involve 
attempting to rebut the latter’s challenges, but such efforts are, in our 
view, both futile and unnecessary. The fact that we humans, and we 
philosophers, cannot satisfy ‘the sceptic’s’ apparent demand for justifica- 
tion or what-have-you does not put us at any epistemic disadvantage, and 
certainly does not mean that we are therefore bereft of justification for 
what we do.‘ ‘The sceptic’s’ contention that we cannot justify X is correct 
only in a superficial way, and it is misguided to suppose that this point 
exposes the dubiety or insecurity of the relevant practices. Our practices 
do not—not even ‘ultimately —rest upon, are not founded in, an imaginary 
quite general justification (and justification tends, after all, to be usefully 
described (for prophylactical purposes) as something which takes place 
only within one practice or another). “The sceptic’ offers only purported 
‘doubts,’ baseless pretences of disbelief, not authentic and substantiated 
queries, and does not, therefore, deserve to be offered justifications or 
anything remotely resembling them, in response. Or this, at any rate, is 
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what we shall endeavour to substantiate in what follows; this is what we 
shall try to persuade those who (through feeling strongly the attractions 
of the words of scepticism, or of the dialogue or dialectic with and against 
it) imagine themselves to be imagining otherwise. 

Thanks to Saul Kripke, scepticism in the philosophy of language (and 
certain associated or implied forms of ‘Anti-Realism’) has been given a 
renewed period of vitality, though Kripke’s attempt to extract a ‘sceptical 
paradox’ from the Philosophical Investigations® fundamentally does 
nothing to change the situation outlined above.® Kripke himself is 
perfectly ready—acting as the surrogate of an imagined sceptic—to 
indulge ‘the sceptic’s’ purported challenges, to look for a general justifi- 
cation for our practices of rule-following and meaning-attribution, and, 
failing to find any, to conclude that ‘the sceptic’s’ challenges are unan- 
swerable. We, for our part, cannot presuppose the intelligibility of ‘the 
sceptic’s’ arguments, do not accept that these arguments do in fact ever 
satisfy the person entertaining them or purportedly putting them for- 
ward as accurate representations of ‘what [they] want to say,’ and regard 
Kripke’s patent difficulties in giving voice to ‘the sceptic’s’ purported 
challenges as more than trivial or provisional ones.’ This last point will 
turn out to be of fundamental importance, for it is our overriding 
contention that ‘the sceptic’s’ arguments are at very best ineffable. And 
this word—“ineffable”—is to be read d Ja Cora Diamond and company. 
That is, ‘the sceptic’s’ inability to say what s/he wants is not a trivial 
matter, for ‘the sceptic’ does not gesture at an ineffable truth—rather, 
‘the sceptic’s’ words come away from her intent in using those words, 
until eventually s/he is (we hope) persuaded that there is no point in 
uttering those words in the first place; or, at least, any more. 

We will seek to demonstrate our contention by highlighting the clash 
between meaning scepticism and the scenarios that appear to give it 
form. In particular, we will analyse in detail the way in which this clash 
is absolutely inevitable in and from the very first moves in the dialectic 
of Kripke’s argument. 


Kripke’s Opening Movements 


Now suppose I encounter a bizarre sceptic. This sceptic questions my 
certainty .... Perhaps, he suggests, as I used the term ‘plus’ in the past, 
the answer I intended for “68 + 57’ should have been ‘5’! Of course the 
sceptic’s suggestion is obviously insane. My initial response to such a 
suggestion might be that the challenger should go back to school and 
learn to add. Let the challenger, however, continue ... .” (Kripke, 
‘Wittgenstein on rules... .’ p. 8). 
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Anyone who thoughtfully considers Kripke’s arguments ought to be 
able to see that there is something basically perverse about them. Kripke 
is, on the one hand, only too ready to own up to the ludicrous character 
of ‘the sceptic’s’ position, describing ‘the sceptic’ as “bizarre”, and ‘the 
sceptic’s’ suggestions as “obviously insane.” The response to such a one 
that they should “go back to school” can seem inappropriately naive— 
especially when addressed to someone who is, after all, manifestly quite 
capable of doing addition.* However, this is arguably by no means so 
inappropriate a response to someone who is either so deranged or jejune 
as to instead seriously propose to “Let the challenger . . . continue.” 
Returning the floor to ‘the sceptic’ merely permits further vacuities. 

That this is so, however, must be shown to any person taking ‘the 
sceptic’s’ remarks, ‘the sceptic’s’ bizarre opening question and sugges- 
tion, not to be mere vacuities. Let us then show this. 

Concretely, let us see how ‘the sceptic’s’ purported doubt that “as I 
have used the term “plus” in the past, the answer I intended for 68 plus 
57 should have been 5” (which would be the result given, so Kripke tells 
us, if we were actually computing the ‘quus’ function rather than the 
‘plus’ function) can be rightly be said to be without grounds: Does ‘the 
sceptic’ adduce any evidence on behalf of this suggestion? ‘The sceptic’ is 
not, of course, suggesting that on some, any, or all previous occasions, 
had I carried out this addition, I would have arrived at the result ‘5’; for, 
of course, ‘the sceptic’ has no specific grounds which suggest or support 
any such definite suggestion .... 

The imagined challenger’s suggestion is baseless because it can be 
shown to be entirely unevidenced and unexplained and thus empty. It 
does not involve the proposal that there is some system of arithmetical 
operation that we actually have in which 68 plus 57 does equal five.? The 
addition of 68 and 57 is not being seriously proposed as a sum to which 
the imagined ‘quus’ function really applies, for ‘the challenger’ is making 
no definite assertion that the result in this case should actually be five, 
but is only offering the quite indefinite contention that (perhaps) at some 
point in the process of addition we should . . . what, exactly? 68 + 57 =5 
is not any kind of proposal, but a mere placeholder, an ‘as it were’ example 
only, to represent some numbers which, of course, the challenger cannot 
specify directly. Let the challenger continue?? 

The imagined challenge does not, then, involve any definite asser- 
tion such as might be specifically gainsaid; which means, of course, that 
there can be no specific remark which we can make to counter it; but this 
should be treated as a deficiency of the would-be challenge, not as 
manifesting any failure on our part. ‘The challenger’s’ challenge at this 
stage is, then, that we cannot rule out a certain imagined possibility as 
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to what we might do or might have done if, in the past, we had done 
something that we did not in fact do. We cannot rule out the possibility 
that we might have . . . what, exactly? 

The example that we are given is this: that one might, at the moment, 
give the answer 125 to the addition 68 + 57, and be entirely confident that 
this was the right answer, wholly in accord with the rules of arithmetic. 
This, we may feel, is the answer one should always give to this sum. And 
yet, can one rule out the possibility that one might have, in the past (i.e. 
perhaps just a moment ago, or five minutes ago, or in one’s youth) 
actually and with equal confidence in the rightness of it, given some other 
answer?'® Can we, ex hypothesi and absent evidence of what we did do, 
produce convincing evidence of what we would have done, to establish 
that what we would have done would have been consistent with that we 
now say is the right thing to do—might we not have blithely done 
something quite other than what we now do and also insisted we would 
have done on the same prior occasion? Far be it from our imagined 
challenger to venture that we did something quite other than we now say 
we do by, for example, producing our old schoolbooks containing com- 
pleted sums with totals quite at odds with those which we have just now 
done again, and without reference to our earlier efforts—for, of course, 
such a test, besides requiring irksome effort, would (almost certainly) 
show consistency between the results then and the results now. 

‘The sceptic’s’ need to argue about what we would have done is 
occasioned by his need to put his suggestions beyond the reach of any 
counter-evidence—or, at least, of anything that ‘the sceptic’ is prepared 
to accept as counter-evidence.'' Hence ‘the sceptic’ raises the question — 
not with respect to this or that sum, nor with respect to some large but 
doable collection of sums—but with respect to no sum in particular, with 
respect to some sum that we have not previously done. It is of course quite 
impossible to prove that one would have done a certain thing in a past 
situation if one assumes that the only reliable way of proving that one 
would do a certain thing just is to do it, for, of course, one cannot prove 
that one would have done a certain thing by adducing evidence that one 
did in fact do it when the issue as to whether one would have done it 
arises only from the fact that one did not doit.... Kripke’s ‘Wittgensteinian 
sceptic’ asks us to prove (other than via arithmetical manuals, other 
people’s calculations, etc.) that, for some unidentified sum, which we 
have not done before, we would not, had we done that sum in the past, 
have given a very different answer than the one we now so confidently 
treat as correct. What basis, he asks, excluding all arithmetical grounds 
for asserting that 125 is the correct answer, do we have for asserting that 
125 is the correct answer? 
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It is part of Kripke’s strategy to further insulate the sceptical 
‘challenges’ from all possible evidential grounds by treating ‘the sceptic’s’ 
questions as ‘metalinguistic,’ thereby quite calculatingly excluding the 
arithmetical basis for asserting the correctness of a certain answer to a 
sum, or of invoking the stark difference which is apparent at the moment 
of reading between the ‘plus’ function and the ‘quus’ function, both in their 
formulation as abstract functions and in their illustration. The quus 
function, with its injunction to sum everything over a certain number to 
‘5, certainly does not at all closely resemble the operation of addition, and 
the equations 68+57=125 and 68+57=5 are certainly not equivalent. 
(Further, Kripke is, nominally at least, not challenging our current 
arithmetical practices and uses of words; and it actually cannot, therefore, 
currently be denied that these differences are apparent, actual, substan- 
tial differences.'*) In the face of these patent, glaring differences, Kripke 
wants to ask: What grounds do we have for thinking we are following a 
‘plus’ and not a ‘quus’ function . . . despite the fact that the ‘quus’ function 
does not, as just explained, closely resemble the ‘plus’ function, with the 
latter being something entirely familiar to us, normally unproblematically 
presumed by us, while the former is something utterly alien?’ 


You Don’t Always Get What You Want 


The more narrowly we examine actual language, the sharper becomes 
the conflict between it and our requirement. (Wittgenstein, PJ, para.107) 


Is this that we have been discussing in the above section, though, the 
‘sceptical challenge’ that Kripke is attempting to articulate? Kripke is 
seeking to work his way toward the conclusion that the notion of 
consistency in addition (or in the use of words in general) is without 
content, that there is no contentful way of saying, still less of ‘guarantee- 
ing,’ in advance of doing some sum (or of using some word), that the way 
in which one does the sum or uses the word is consistent with the rule. 
Kripke, by formulating the issue with respect to what one might have 
done in the past,’ makes it very tempting to say that his scepticism is as 
to whether there is any content to the notion of consistency between past 
and present practice; but, of course, that cannot be allowed as the 
formulation, for, as we shall detail, ‘the challenger’s’ argument in 
practice evades comparison with past practice—it is about ‘past practice’ 
only in a very ‘particular’ (and arguably purely notional) sense. 

Does the notion of “quus” assist ‘the sceptical challenger’ in saying 
just what, exactly, the challenge amounts to? It is, we suggest, both an 
indispensable (rhetorically and ‘logically’ '°), but also—ironically—a 
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useless notion; for it appeals to, depends upon, the very notions of 
consistency and inconsistency that are up for challenge! Let us explain.'® 

The argument from ‘quus is that there is allegedly some arithmetical 
function which is (exactly like) addition up to a point, but which 
specifically differs from it; one which yields, for all the sums that 
someone has done, the results which (regular) addition yields, and which 
may, as we go on talking and acting, continue to yield the results of 
(regular) addition, but which might (just might) at some point come into 
play to yield results other than that which we would now, at this moment, 
regard as the correct ones.'’ Again, of course, this is not a substantive 
proposal, to the effect that there is such a function, which has certain 
determinate resemblances to, and differences from, arithmetic as we, 
and ‘the sceptic,’ do it; for, as before, the apparent viability of ‘the 
sceptic’s’ challenge requires that there be no firm proposal in place. The 
stating of particular arithmetical properties could only be on pain of 
exposing ‘the sceptic’s’ argument to the test of seeing what we actually 
did do at the particular juncture in the series of additions nominated as 
the point of departure between ‘plus’ and ‘quus.’ 

Thus it may look as though ‘the sceptic’s’ challenge asserts this: “We 
cannot rule out the possibility that though we think we are proceeding 
according to the function ‘plus’ we may nonetheless be proceeding 
according to some different function, ‘quus.’ Since we cannot rule this 
out, we cannot produce decisive evidence that we are doing plus and not 
‘quus’.” However, the challenge is actually this: “We cannot rule out the 
possibility that, however many sums we do, and however extensively they 
conform to the pattern of regular addition, nevertheless, for some sums, 
amongst those we have not yet done, we shall respond to them in a way 
very different from (regular) addition.” The actual challenge,'* then, is a 
challenge to provide a determinate way of countering an indeterminate 
suggestion, namely, that in some vague sense we might be following some 
other arithmetical function than addition. The only characteristics with 
which that alternative function is endowed are those of resembling 
(regular) addition for all cases of addition hitherto encountered, but 
differing in ways that no one can specify because: (a) nobody is seriously 
proposing that such a function, coherently definable, exists, and that 
‘quus is it;'* and (b) its only characteristic is that if it did exist no one can 
say in just what respects it does differ from addition, save that the point 
of departure could be manifest only by sums which we have not yet done.” 

Kripke can’t example what he means (this is a grammatical remark). 
‘68 + 57’ is, of course, an example of arithmetic; specifically, of ‘plus’ in 
operation.”' This is a sum which adds up to 125 and not to 5. If ‘quus’ did 
require that we answer ‘5’ and not ‘125’ to this addition sum then that 
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would be evidence that we are following plus and not quus. Except, of 
course, that ‘quus’ is (practically) indiscernible from ‘plus’ for all the 
sums we have so far done” in that ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ coincide over vast 
tracts of addition. The example of having 68 + 57 add up to 125 and 5 is 
‘only illustrative’: if there were some function ‘quus’ which related to 
‘plus’ in the required way, then it would be entirely coincident with ‘plus’ 
over vast tracts of addition. When it did differ, the differences between 
it and (our regular) addition would be as sharp and stark as if it were the 
case that one were to answer ‘5,’ not ‘125,’ to the addition sum ‘68+57.’ 

Someone might object here that we are flatly contradicted by the 
evidence of Kripke’s text, in which the ‘quus’ function appears to be quite 
clearly stated/defined (x quus y = x plus y if x, y <57, and otherwise =5”° 
); but this is not so, for our concern is with the use which must be made 
by an expositor of rule-scepticism of such a statement. Our concern here 
is not with establishing precisely how little Kripke’s statement re- 
sembles a properly formed mathematical function but rather with the 
status of such a formulation as his. Our question might be put thus: does 
this formulation comprise a serious proposal or merely an item of would- 
be stage-setting, an arithmetical Potemkin village? 

Let us continue the line of objection a moment longer, in order to 
clarify our point here: Couldn’t Kripke be saying that ‘quus’ is the 
function people apply? But: What basis could he have for asserting this? 
If he is asserting this, then it is easy enough to give the sum (e.g.) 68+57 
to people who have not done it before and see whether they answer with 
125 or 5. It is only the fact that the ‘quus’ function ‘sketched’ in the 
opening pages is not advanced as a serious proposal which makes 
Kripke’s a sceptical argument, for if it were advanced as a determinate 
suggestion about what people could do, then we could check it out.”* What 
is essential to the formulation and ‘employment’ by Kripke of ‘quus’ is, 
however, that it is not put forward as a serious proposal in its own right, 
but merely as a conceivable but imagined instance of rule-following (or 
otherwise) —so, of course the sceptical challenge which it poses would 
not be answered by checking what people did, and finding that they 
answered 125 and not 5. For that would not rule out ‘the sceptical point,’ 
which is not that there is a ‘quus’ function as ‘specified,’ but that there 
might be some function from among any number of arbitrarily conceiv- 
able ones which would differ from our addition in the same perverse- 
seeming way that 68+57 equalling 5 does. Kripke himself can have no 
reason for thinking that the quus function, as specified, really is the 
function he or we are all following,” rather than any one of the other, 
arbitrarily conceivable functions or quasi-functions that could have been 
conjured out of thin air for use in illustration. 
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It should be clear, then, that were Kripke to attach himself to the 
‘quus’ function as specified in the early pages of ‘Wittgenstein on rules 
and private language’ as a serious proposal, he would thereby liquidate 
the ‘sceptical’ status of his discussion; for he would have to substantiate 
the falseness of our supposition by demonstrating the correctness of his 
proposal, rather than merely deploying it as a means of casting doubt on 
our suppositions without having to back up his own contentions. Kripke’s 
‘sceptic’ is deeply traditional in the sense of purportedly needing to argue 
nothing stronger than ‘it is not logically impossible’ that (in this case) we 
are following a ‘quus’ not a ‘plus’ function, to achieve the objective of 
apparently shifting on to us the burden of proof.** Arguing that there is 
a quus function and that we are following it would be an altogether 
different and vastly more problematic (because, we think, straightfor- 
wardly refutable) project. 

The difficulties compound: the purported point about ‘quus’ just 
cannot be stably, coherently stated. One can perhaps say, ifthe argument 
for ‘quus’ were conceded, then addition would not exist. People were 
always and are only doing quaddition, in which case it is a nonsense to 
talk about a function ‘quus’ which differs from ‘plus’ since the two are 
names for one and the same function: plus and quus are identical. 
However, one can then ask what has been gained, for, it now appears, the 
only difference is in the change of name.”’ (Perhaps it is emerging more 
clearly now why, at the start of this paper, we emphasized that there are 
no words, no sentences, which will end up satisfying the would-be 
entertainer of scepticism, that s/he will not find a way of expressing what 
s/he wants to, and will be left frustrated at the ‘constraints’ imposed upon 
us by our language—as if ‘behind’ our language one could think the pure 
truth of scepticism. ) 

‘The sceptic’ cannot, we think, settle for that; because the idea of 
there being a difference, albeit indiscernible, between ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ is 
an essential to Kripke’s motivation for invoking the notion of ‘quus’ in the 
first place—for the whole challenge which the introduction of ‘quus’ 
seeks to communicate is that we are unable to substantiate that we are 
doing ‘plus’ because we cannot rule out the possibility that we might 
equally well be doing ‘quus.’ It is (purportedly) much less than certain, 
therefore, that we are following ‘plus.’ We are not allowed to eliminate 
that alternative possibility through pointing to what we are doing, since 
everything that we can demonstrably identify counts just as much for the 
alternative possibility, since ‘quus’ can parallel, overlap with, be identi- 
cal to, addition, in every case we can adduce. Hence, our inability to 
eliminate the possibility that we are doing ‘quus’ could (only) seem 
significant if there were enough of a difference between ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ 
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to matter. If plus were the same as quus in every case then there would 
be no sense in talking about ‘quus’ as an alternative possibility. If there 
were no purported difference between, at the least, what we think ** ‘plus’ 
is and what ‘quus’ is (which is, presumably, a candidate for what what we 
take ‘plus’ to be really is) then, of course, there is no other possibility (than 
that we are doing what we think we are doing—namely, adding) to be 
ruled out, and the sense of a challenge evaporates. 

‘The sceptic’, it now emerges, must maintain no less than three quite 
inconsistent things—concealing their inconsistency to a degree by de- 
pending on them at different points in the argument: (A) that there is no 
difference between plus and quus; (B) that there is a difference between 
plus and quus, albeit an indiscernible one; (C) that there is a difference, 
and that it is discernible—thus the identification of a ‘quus function’ and 
the 68+57=5 example is essential to conveying the idea of how great the 
difference between ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ could be, but (contra [A]) that 
example draws upon the notion of a substantial, determinate difference 
between them— between, presumably, what we think we would do if we 
did a certain sum (under the spell of ‘plus’ while reflecting on these 
matters) and what we would actually do when we came to that sum (for 
the latter would clearly have to be markedly incongruous with our 
before-the-fact intuitions for the ‘5’ vs. ‘125’ contrast, to have any 
philosophical significance). But actually it is quite reasonable to say, as 
we detail in the next section, that if plus and quus are identical, then one 
cannot argue that we might be doing ‘quus’ and not ‘plus’ but only that 
we are doing ‘plus’ (when we do arithmetic). What kind of sceptical 
challenge is it which in actuality asserts: When you think you are adding 
you are really doing ‘plus’?! (It sounds more like a sceptical challenge to 
say: when you think you are doing ‘plus’ you might really be doing ‘quus’; 
but, again, if one then says “But ‘quus’ is just what I call what you call 
‘plus” then ‘the sceptic’ and ourselves are, to borrow a phrase of Quine’s, 
only words apart. At most; for ‘the sceptic’ can in actuality find no words 
with which genuinely to part us, no words which genuinely separate us.) 

One obvious way might be thought to remain in which ‘the sceptical 
challenger’ could parry: by holding that the above does not capture the 
force of ‘the sceptic’s’ challenge, which is to the very idea of consistency. 
Which is, of course, true, in intent at least, for the elaboration of Kripke’s 
argument holds that the idea of consistency (and therefore, conjointly, of 
inconsistency) in doing addition and in the use of words in general is 
‘groundless.’ Well indeed, in an important sense it is non-grounded; but 
that does not mean that it is, therefore, thrown into any doubt. 

In any case, challenging the very idea of consistency yields the kind 
of massive and immediate incoherence that we have already noted (and 
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will note in relation to further aspects of the sceptical case)—for the way 
in which the ‘quus’ argument is brought in precisely presupposes the idea 
of consistency, presupposes that the pattern of ‘quus’ is in some impor- 
tant respects inconsistent with the pattern of ‘plus’, that (up to some 
point which we have not yet reached) we proceed according to both ‘plus’ 
and ‘quus’ because, to that point, they are consistent with each other,” 
and that beyond that point, at least for some of the argument (!), they are 
different from each other, their answers are inconsistent, and would / 
could differ as drastically as ‘5’ and ‘125’ as answers to the same sum. 


Leaving Everything as It Is 


With cheerful indifference [O.K.] Bouwsma would say to a Kripkean 
sceptic: forget it! Your doubt makes no difference. (Hacking, “On 
Kripke’s ... .”, p. 292) 


Perhaps the root difficulty in attempting to state ‘the sceptic’s’ 
position is becoming more apparent. In order to state an argument worth 
calling ‘the sceptic’s’ argument, it is necessarily one that must be 
presented as confronting the way we think things are. Things are not, 
perhaps, the way we conceive them as being. They might be different 
than they seem. But how might they be different — how would it be ‘if’ the 
sceptic’s thesis were true? The only answer to this which can be given, if 
one must be given, is actually: just as they are... . If ‘the sceptic’s’ thesis 
that ‘there was/is no determinate sense to the rules of arithmetic or 
indeed of language generally’ were true, then it would always and ever 
have been the case that there was no determinate sense to rules or words, 
and that though the way in which we have been proceeding seems to 
proceed according to rules, with consistency between subsequent appli- 
cations and uses, there would have been no such consistency between 
them. What, in that case, would be the difference between it seeming in 
every particular that there is consistency in our additions and in the way 
we use our words—and that there is a contrast between following the 
rule and deviating from it—and there being no such difference? There 
would, of course, be no tangible, manifest, detectable, discernible differ- 
ence between them. Being generous to Kripke’s lexicon, one might say: 
The world in which there is consistency is (insofar as anything that 
anyone can point to is concerned) exactly the same as one in which there 
is none, differing in not one in-principle-identifiable feature.*° 

It is, of course, necessary for the ‘quus’ argument that the only 
evidence for the ‘quus’ function is exactly the same as the evidence for the 
‘plus’ function: the ‘quus’ function is something which, for actual in- 
stances, gives us the results which we call ‘results of addition’, which we 
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say derive from the application of ‘plus’, making the notion of ‘quaddition’ 
derivative upon that of addition. ‘The sceptic’ can only propose the notion 
of ‘quaddition’ by borrowing our understanding of addition—quaddition 
is an intelligible function only insofar as it is one which (in terms of the 
sums we have done) gives us the results of what we have hitherto termed 
‘addition.’ The specification could not, of course, be intelligibly accom- 
plished the other way around*'—for, as noted more than once above, ‘the 
sceptic’ is in practice incapable of saying what ‘quaddition’ is actually like 
in respect of its (actual, as opposed to notional) difference from addition 
(for, of course, ‘quaddition’ was never anything but a notional entity). In 
short, the only ‘evidence’ there is for ‘quaddition’ is the fact of addition. 

However, and we have alluded to this already, matters can get— 
are—even more tortured; for ‘the sceptic’ might well reply that our 
arguments above are grist to the mill, that the attempt to say that 
‘quaddition’ differs from ‘addition’ is misleading precisely because it 
suggests that they are two different things, when this is not at all the 
claim that ‘the sceptic’ wants to make. Nor is it; but the difficulty is, again, 
‘the sceptic’s’, not ours. ‘The sceptic’ wants to show us that there is an 
intelligible difference between what we believe to be the case and what 
is (actually, only ‘what might be’ (in most cases?) the case) but is seeking, 
thereby, to advance the position that we are incapable of becoming aware 
of that difference. 

We proceed (or, if forced to reflect, we claim to proceed) by adding, but 
we could be wrong about that (supposedly)—we might be quadding. 
Given a sum, we add to a particular total—presented with 68+75, we 
total to 125. We have followed the rules of arithmetic, the correctness of 
our addition justified by our conformity with those rules. But what if, 
instead of proceeding according to those rules—something we could not 
do were there no rules to conform to, if there was no substance to the idea 
that a rule fixed any next step in a sequence—we were simply ‘taking 
unjustified leaps in the dark’? Plainly there could be no experiential 
difference, for there is no feeling which is marked as literally a ‘following 
of the rules of addition’ feeling, so our feeling that we are justified in 
taking the steps that we do is nothing other than finding that these steps 
come to us naturally —we obey the rules ‘blindly’, as Wittgenstein said.” 
Further, there need be no experiential content to our inspection of the 
sum and the derived total: seeing whether the total is justified can only 
be carried out or ‘tested’ by doing the sum over again. The fact that our 
arithmetical operations are ‘leaps in the dark’ rather than justified 
applications of a rule or procedure is not something, then, that can be 
distinctively experienced—making leaps in the dark would, in this 
connection, be experienced as a matter of following the dictates of a rule, 
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just as our operations with arithmetic have been so experienced (even if, 
‘if ‘the sceptic’ were ‘right,’ they would be leaps in the dark), and the 
conviction that the achieved result of the addition follows from the 
proper application of the rule would be integral to the sense of the figure- 
in-total as ‘the right result.’ Making the calculations was of course not 
experienced as ‘taking leaps in the dark,’ even if the ‘the sceptic’ were to 
insist that they really are just such leaps. 

Indeed, and ironically, Kripke can again be used against himself 
here, for he says himself that drawing ‘quus’ type conclusions would feel 
right to us. Consequently, the addition 68+57=125 should be a better 
example of ‘the sceptic’s’ case than 68+57=5! But plainly, it isn’t. The 
(former) sum exhibits what has come naturally to us, and is the one which 
provides what Kripke, and his readers, will designate the correct result 
(even though, allegedly—for this is the core of ‘the sceptic’s’ case—there 
is no rule to justify our assigning that total te the sum); whilst the other 
does not seem natural at all—i.e., it looks wrong, is to us clearly wrong 
(and Kripke does not of course deny the fact that though there are no 
rules to justify one conclusion over another we nonetheless react toward 
one total very differently than toward another). However, whilst the 
better example, 68+57=125, cannot play an effective illustrative role in 
setting out ‘the sceptic’s’ case (for to try to make it play that role, the role 
that 68+57=5 plays, would highlight the absurdity of that case rather too 
drastically and instantly), it is no small feature of ‘sceptical’ arguments 
that they must recurrently resort to inadequate surrogates for what they 
are ‘trying to say.’ 


On Conversing with ‘the Sceptic’ 


For the sceptic to converse with me at all, we must have a common 
language .... Of course ultimately if the sceptic is right the concepts of 
meaning and of intending one function rather than another will make 
no sense... . But before we pull the rug out from under our own feet, 
we begin by speaking as if the notion that at present we mean a certain 
function by ‘plus’ is unquestioned and unquestionable.” (Kripke, 
‘Wittgenstein ....’ pp. 11-14) 


What we have illustrated, then, is that ‘the sceptic’ is in a vicious 
double-(at least)-bind: there must be a difference, but there is no 
difference; s/he explains what the difference is, then denies that the 
explanation makes sense/means anything. This second point draws out 
that there is something extremely odd about debating with ‘the meaning 
sceptic’. Kripke writes: 
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For the sceptic to converse with me at all we must have a common 
language. So I am supposing that ‘the sceptic’ provisionally is not 
questioning my present usage of the word ‘plus’. He agrees that, 
according to my present usage, 68+57 denotes 125... he merely ques- 
tions whether my present usage agrees with my past usage, whether I 
am presently conforming to my previous linguistic intentions .... He 
(‘the sceptic’] does not—at least not initially—deny or doubt that 
addition is a genuine function.* 


If ‘the sceptic’ denies the existence of a common language, and if a 
common language is the essential precondition of a conversation, then it 
is not possible to have a conversation with ‘the sceptic.’ It is not possible 
for the following reason: If “the sceptic’ is right’ (in what s/he wants to 
mean“), then we simply are not, however we proceed, whatever argu- 
mentative steps Kripke takes, having a conversation with ‘the sceptic.’ 
Though Kripke’s ‘sceptic’ does not assert at the very outset the conclusion 
that we are not entitled to the ‘assumption’ that any of our words have 
meaning,”* this is plainly the terminus of the argument, one toward 
which s/he is always pretty rapidly manouvreing, not one which is 
‘incidentally its outcome. What ‘the sceptic’ is asserting, implicitly, is not 
that some of our words have no meaning, whilst others do. The differen- 
tiation between our past and present usages is gratuitous to ‘the sceptic’s’ 
arguments per se, and comprises only a facon de parler (It is misleading 
at best to present the matter as though doubt could be focussed on some 
particular expression uttered at some particular time when ‘the sceptic’s’ 
doubt wants to be about every word ever in his our mouths and his.). ‘The 
sceptic’ does not want ultimately to distinguish between our past and 
present usages, but is putting forward arguments which (‘ultimately’) 
purportedly apply to all of them: there is no fact which establishes what 
a word means, and hence no basis for saying it means one thing and not 
another, or assigning it any determinate meaning at all.** Hence, if the 
conversation-facilitating gambit is adopted, it can only involve a mis- 
leading presentation of ‘the sceptic’s’ argument, setting this out as 
though it applied only to past usages, when, of course, it is actually 
applied to past and present alike. 

This of course eventuates in ‘the sceptic’s’ direct self-contradiction 
(such that s/he is not actually succeeding in saying anything), for: 


How can one doubt whether one means plus (rather than, say, quus) in 
the present on grounds of doubt about whether “plus” meant plus in the 
past. For, if one’s present meanings are thrown into doubt, then the 
doubt one raises (in the present) about the past must also be thrown into 
doubt. One cannot entertain that one meant quus by “plus” on past 
occasions unless one knows (or, better, presumes) now the meanings of 
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“plus’ and “quus.” So I see no way in which present use can be undercut 
without an undercutting of the very past use with which present use 
was supposed to be undercut.*” 


It would be deeply misguided to treat ‘the sceptic,’ as too many philoso- 
phers we think do, as being able and (‘generously’) willing to abstain for 
a while from the flat out statement of the sceptical ‘position,’ of compre- 
hensive doubt about the capacity of any word to mean. Does s/he make 
this concession to us? No; leaving our present usages unquestioned 
conveniences, aids and abets, rather, ‘the sceptic.’ (After all, ‘if words do 
not have meaning, if they do not mean one thing rather than another,’ 
then ‘sceptics’ cannot say what they (want to) mean, such as this, either.) 
And this dynamic is clearly at work in the situation as described above. 

It is the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus* which contains the best 
advice to ‘the sceptic—that ‘whereof we cannot speak, ‘thereof we 
cannot speak, and we ought not to describe ourselves as trying to. ‘The 
sceptic’ supposes that she has something to say, which is that no-one can 
have anything to say—including presumably ‘the sceptic’. Or are the 
words, ‘Words have no determinate meanings’ somehow exempt from the 
general ban on meaning, the only words which can now legitimately be 
used?! If we do not suspend Kripke’s ‘sceptic’s’ assumption with respect 
to our discourse, our conversation with ‘the sceptic,’ then, of course, it is 
‘the sceptic’ who cannot continue, for it is s/he, not we, who must be the 
first to abandon dependence upon the ‘assumption’ of a common lan- 
guage. If we do not ‘assume’ that there is a common language, but rather, 
and unselfishly and generously, agree to attempt to adopt, from the 
beginning, Kripke’s ‘sceptic’s’ position on this matter for the sake of 
argument, then still ‘the sceptic’ is really no better off, for now we have 
no reason to suppose that ‘the sceptic’s’ words have any more meaning 
than ours ‘allegedly’ do, that ‘the sceptic’ is asserting or denying anything 
definite. To paraphrase Kripke: who is to say what the words “Words 
cannot have determinate meaning” might mean in ‘the sceptic’s’ mouth; 
or if they mean anything at all (Perhaps they mean (e.g.) what we (think 
we) mean by “68+57=125”?!)? Presumably, we do not ourselves know 
what we mean (or even mean anything) when we wonder idly (in) that 
way —if that is what we are doing; if we are doing anything? In all of this, 
of course, the sceptic is undercutting, at least as much as our supposedly 
questionable presupposition, his own sceptical standpoint for framing 
any sceptical doubts. As one of us has argued on another occasion: 


[Our] point has been not that the conclusions of such arguments 
undercut the premises which undergird them, nor merely that the 
conclusions cannot be stated, but that the premises too, the arguments 
in toto, simply cannot be stated (they don’t get as far as actually having 
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conclusions). For at every stage such arguments (such premises) pre- 
suppose what they deny. * 


Providing for Oneself 


In giving explanations I already have to use language full-blown (not 
some sort of preparatory, provisional one).” (Wittgenstein, PJ, para.120) 


It may be that some readers are still inclined to think that much in 
the way of questions that make sense, problems to which philosophy 
needs must give constructive answers, remain to be addressed in and 
after Kripke’s text, and the ‘literature’ it has spawned. Let us then focus 
in on a further (related) specifically misleading element about Kripke’s 
‘sceptic’s’ making of a ‘concession’ to us, one which is integral to the 
thought that there may be genuine puzzles here, even if they are ‘hard 
to express’; we refer to the presentation of ‘the sceptic’s’ ‘concession’ as 
a ‘provisional’ step; “I am supposing that the sceptic, provisionally, is not 
questioning my present usage of the word ‘plus’; he agrees that, accord- 
ing to my present usage, ‘68 plus 57’ denotes 125.”*° This move is 
supposed merely to facilitate the setting out of the sceptical argument, 
enabling ‘the sceptic”™' first to cast doubt on our past usages, and then, 
having obtained argumentative leverage with those, ingenuously to 
extend them to our present ones, as though this were the upshot of the 
first part of the argument, rather than simply its full (and, we have 
argued, incoherent) rather than its oblique statement. The truly mis- 
leading element is, however, the pretence that this concession is made 
“provisionally” to get the argument going, as though at some point in its 
course the ‘assumption’ that we have made is to be withdrawn. It is not. 
(Precisely as with the ‘assumption’ of a common language, it would not 
make sense to suppose that this ‘provision’ that Kripke makes for himself 
could intelligibly be withdrawn.) 

And yet: at some point in the argument ‘the sceptic’ will reveal that 
all along the assumption that any of our words can have determinate 
meanings was what the sceptical argument has been directed against! 
An essential ‘assumption’ of Kripke’s argument was .. . just what the 
argument was directed against! A deep internal tension indeed (The 
argument is just the same for present usage as for past usage, as 
discussed above.). 

In sum: There is a difference between saying what ‘the sceptic’ says 
and suspending the ‘assumption’ that there is a common language for, of 
course, ‘the sceptic’ does not suspend—cannot (grammatically) sus- 
pend—this assumption at any point in the argument.* And yet suspend- 
ing this assumption is exactly what Kripke’s ‘sceptic’ is committed to doing. 
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Things are just the same with Kripke’s ‘provisionally not problematising 
the present—it is another aspect of just the same difficulty. 

Further, to speak of ‘conceding’ present usage, to ‘concede’ the supposi- 
tion of acommon language, itself supposes that ‘the sceptic’ knows what the 
difference is between proceeding as if there were a common language, and 
proceeding minus that ‘assumption.’ It would therefore be perfectly reason- 
able—and most ‘interesting’ —/for us not to make the concession but simply 
but rather to invite a defender of scepticism to implement the program that 
s/he wishes to pursue, and to see how things would then proceed. The 
difficulty we have in relating to ‘the sceptic’ in the absence of a common 
language is not like that which we can encounter in a real situation where 
we lack a common language, as when someone who speaks only English 
meets someone who speaks only Chinese. In the case of ‘the sceptic’, s/he 
seemingly speaks exactly the same language that we do (One might say: 
Kripke’s book is written mostly in pretty plain English, after all!)—save for 
the supposed fact that there is no such thing as ‘the same language.’ Does 
suspending the ‘assumption’ that there is a common language make any 
difference to what ‘the sceptic’ says, to how s/he talks? Though we offered a 
moral of the Tractatus earlier, in a sense we admit that it would not 
necessarily be incumbent of ‘the sceptic’ to remain silent. S/he might 
implement her program by going on garrulously; for since ‘the sceptic’s’ (and 
everyone else’s) words have never meant anything, and that has never 
stopped anyone talking in the past, why should it do so now? Why not just 
go on spouting nonsense, albeit nonsense that is indifferentiable from our 
ordinary use of language (i.e., from what is in fact the paradigm of sense!)? 

Indeed, there is a further reason for supposing that the withdrawal 
of the ‘assumption’ of a shared language does not make any difference, 
apart from the fact that one cannot see what particular difference to 
anything one might say would follow from withdrawal of the assumption 
of a common language, in the absence of any identifiable step one could 
take to register the fact that one had given up that ‘assumption.’ The 
further reason is this: that one couldn’t say anything that would, without 
all the above difficulties of ostensibly denying what it is in practice 
affirming, register this fact. 

It seems, then, that the actual force of ‘the sceptic’s’ argument, if any, 
is that there is no discernible difference between talking as if there were 
a shared language, and talking in a shared language simpliciter, that the 
capacity to carry on a conversation does not hinge upon the assertion or 
denial of the contention that a shared language is available—for the 
simple truth is that there is no way to say what would be the difference 
between the case in which there was a shared language, and one in which 
there was/is not. 
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But this is a lesson one can learn without all the headaches and angst 
of scepticism; for we might usefully say, paraphrasing Wittgenstein, that 
if everything looks as if there is linguistic meaning then there is linguistic 
meaning. (An analogy with money might help here: It is only slightly 
tendentious to say, “If it’s used as money then it is money. It doesn’t 
matter whether its a cheque written on the side of a cow, or a piece of 
plastic, or what have you, or even forged; if it works, it’s money!” In 
particular, even if an individual knows that a note they own is forged or 
that a credit card they have is stolen it generally doesn’t stop them being 
able to use it (If a forged note or coin fools everyone, and permanently 
enters the system of exchange, then ‘to a/l intents and purposes’ it is 
money!). That someone believes that they can only speak nonsense 
needn’t stop them being able to make perfect sense, to speak meaning- 
fully.) As was mentioned in connection with Hacking’s take on meaning 
scepticism earlier, it seems the only answer we can give (need to give) to 
the question, “Grant if you possibly can that the sceptic’ is right, how 
ought we to respond?” is “Carry on as usual!”*° 


His Intentions 


We get a more radical divergence from Kripke, however, if we suppose 
that the thrust of Wittgenstein’s reflections is to cast doubt on...the thesis 
that whatever a person has in her mind, it is only by virtue of being 
interpreted in one of various possible ways that it can impose a sorting 
of extra-mental items into those that accord with it and those that do not.” 
(John McDowell, “Wittgenstein on meaning and intentionality, p.45) 


Kripke’s chief idea of how to search for relevant facts via which to 
found meaning involves an inventory of the mental realm, and in 
particular a search for some intention. What is really queer is not the 
absence of any requisite fact or super-fact, but Kripke’s idea of what it 
would be to follow a rule, and of what might justify my confidence that 
we are adding, not quadding. Kripke’s notion of learning a rule is that 
one’s past intentions regarding addition should determine a unique 
answer for indefinitely many new cases.“ This is, indeed, the basis upon 
which Kripke seeks to shift the issue from an arithmetical one to a 
‘metalinguistic’ one. It is thus Kripke’s assumption, from the start, that 
the idea of ‘grasping a rule’ requires something over and above our being 
enabled to take the steps that the rule requires, that if one performs a 
computation to add 68 to 57 “obtaining, of course, the answer ‘125’ [then] 
I am [merely?] confident, perhaps after checking my work [how many 
times?], that ‘125’ is the correct answer. It is correct both in the 
arithmetical sense that 125 is the sum of 68 and 57, and in the 
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metalinguistic sense that ‘plus’, as I intended to use that word in the past, 
denoted a function which, when applied to the numbers I called ‘68’ and 
‘57, yields the value 125.” It is Kripke’s way of formulating what is 
involved in adding, or indeed in learning to add, that exposes the matter 
to ‘the sceptic’s’ doubt. The admittedly bizarre sceptic challenges thus: that 
if one is “now so confident that, as I used the symbol ‘+,’ my intention was 
that ‘68+57 should turn out to denote 125, this cannot be because I 
explicitly gave myself instructions that 125 is the result of performing the 
addition in this particular instance. By hypothesis I did no such thing.” 

At this point we might reiterate that the notion of ‘addition’ is 
already simply being ‘reiterated’; though here it is not so much the word 
that is being reiterated as the idea; ‘addition’ is already being imagined 
in a doubled or homuncular fashion, it is being as it were ‘put back behind 
itself.’*’ That is: To suppose that one could ‘give oneself instructions’ that, 
when one added 68 to 57 this would compute at 125 is an absurd 
caricature of what is involved in learning to add. It is certainly true that 
‘by hypothesis’ one does no such thing— insofar as ‘giving oneself instruc- 
tions’ that certain computations one had not done should have a certain 
result is no part of the learning or practice of addition. Since the remark 
about the absence of such a ‘mental operation’ as giving oneself instruc- 
tions is attributed to ‘the sceptic,’ we are presumably meant to under- 
stand it not as a truism about addition, but as a reproachful comment— 
the suggestion is, presumably, how could one learn addition if not by 
‘giving oneself instructions”? 

The absurdity of the notion—especially in such a context as this—of 
‘giving oneself instructions’ is, we trust, patent. One learns, in learning 
addition, not the answers to particular sums, but a general procedure of 
figuring out, of working out, the answers of indefinitely many such sums.“ 

In being taught addition we are being taught how to use a method, 
how to get the right answer, and not being taught a long list of right 
answers. The picture which apparently captivates Kripke is of having 
learned addition as being equivalent to having, somehow, learned all the 
right answers, having (somehow) learned them in advance of doing the 
sums (Would certain fantastically competent idiot savants then provide 
a ‘straight solution’ to Kripke’s worries, to his ‘sceptical problem’?). If we 
have not, at some point, ‘given ourselves the instruction’ that an addition 
68 + 57 should come out at 125, how can we be sure that this outcome is 
‘what we had in mind’ (though Kripke would prefer no scare-quotes) 
when we grasped the rule? 

However, the whole point about learning a rule or procedure is that 
it does not involve knowing how to go on in an occurent sense, it does not 
involve having any (or, at least, many) outcomes in mind*’—and, if one 
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does not have an outcome in mind for a particular sum at the time when 
one learns the rule, then the outcome that one gets cannot be either the 
same as or different from the outcome that one had in mind! Certainly, 
one’s confidence that one’s arithmetical practice is consistent cannot be 
assured by looking for mental occurrences, such as intending that a 
certain sum should issue in a certain result, and hence searching one’s 
memory for the occurrence of any such laying down of intentions can give 
no reassurance—but does this mean that one has no basis for one’s 
confidence, that one should now worriedly wonder whether there is any 
consistency in one’s arithmetical practice? Hardly. And is that only 
because we have defeated ‘meaning-scepticism’”? No; it is because there 
isn’t any such thing as meaning-scepticism to defeat. Our arithmetical 
practices literally are fine as they are; they need no philosophical 
shoring-up against Kripke. 

Let us sum up. Many philosophers have felt that Kripke correctly 
identifies a major strand of thinking in Wittgenstein’s PI, a strand that 
purportedly finds alarming the absence of a certain kind of ‘grounds’ 
which one might have imagined that one needed, in order to be justified 
in using any given word in a certain determinate way, or in the way which 
comes most naturally to one. Kripke’s ‘sceptical challenge’ is purportedly 
one heuristically vivid way of making this point, of dramatizing this 
strand allegedly in Wittgenstein’s own thinking. We have questioned 
‘from the ground up’ whether there is in fact any way whatsoever of 
making this point vivid. We have done so by means of challenging the 
notion that any coherent challenge whatsoever is laid down by Kripke’s 
‘Wittgensteinian sceptic.’ 

Thus the mainstream debate around Kripke’s Wittgenstein has been 
over what the overall conclusion immanent in PI is, and in particular 
whether PI embraces (or, leaving Wittgenstein-exegesis aside, whether 
one ought really, philosophically, to embrace) ‘meaning-scepticism,’ or 
whether rather the moral is only that a certain wrong view of what it is 
to understand a word, or to attach a meaning to it, leads to ‘meaning- 
scepticism.’ By contrast, we have gone beyond the latter ‘moral,’ by 
means of questioning whether meaning-scepticism has any intelligibil- 
ity whatsoever. The mainstream debate over Kripke’s work finds inter- 
esting questions such as how one is to understand counterfactuals about 
meaning (e.g., “If she means addition by ‘plus, then she would have given 
the answer ‘125’ if asked what ‘68 + 57’ makes”), given that PI 138-202 
‘appears’ to make it problematic what the truth of such counterfactuals 
consists in. By contrast, we have tried to bring out the bizarreness of the 
first clause in such counterfactuals, the emptiness of the shuffle involved 
in any notion of the meaning of terms ‘lying behind’ them, given that 
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Kripke has no way of satisfying himself or us about how his ‘alternative 
meanings’ for such terms (‘quaddition’) are to be construed, are to be 
understood. In short, we argue, it is actually not that the premises of 
meaning scepticism—which Kripke’s Wittgenstein suggests lead inexo- 
rably to meaning-scepticism—need not be maintained, or are false. 
Rather the ‘premises’ of ‘meaning-scepticism’ turn out not to amount to 
anything whatsoever (e.g. ‘quaddition’ does not turn out to be a determi- 
nate mathematical function). Neither Kripke nor his supporters nor 
most of his opponents have succeeded in meaning anything at all by 
‘meaning-scepticism.’ They have not even succeeded in describing what 
‘meaning-scepticism’ would be. 

In the Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein tries mighty hard 
to persuade us away from the idea that understanding or meaning are 
some kind(s) of mental occurrence or mental state, and to recognize that 
the words “understand” and “mean” are not the names of episodes or 
processes, but rather, roughly, for capacities or abilities. Learning to add 
is a matter of acquiring an ability to do certain kinds of operations, and, 
as such, we do not acquire evidence of, or confidence in, our ability to do 
something by introspection, by locating some present or prior mental 
occurrence which evidenced the possession of that capacity. We acquire 
evidence of and confidence in our abilities by exercising them, by finding 
that we can do certain sorts of things, by a record of having successfully 
done those very things on previous occasions—or, of course, by making 
determinations as to how the thing to be done stands to what one is 
confident one can do. We can be confident that we can lift twenty-three 
and a halfkilogram weights— we have never lifted this weight before, but 
it is less than weights which we have quite easily lifted. Could we lift one 
hundred kilograms? We have not tried to lift this weight before either, 
but we do not know whether we could lift it or not—not just because we 
have never tried to lift this particular weight before, but because this 
weight is much greater than any weight we have previously tried to lift. 
Of course, even our confidence can very definitely be misplaced: the fact, 
if it is one, that we have lifted one hundred kilograms before can be the 
basis for our confidence that we can lift this weight, here and now, but, 
of course, we may find that we cannot now do this, that we can no longer 
lift this weight— age and lack of relevant exercise have now taken their 
toll. Kripke’s argument is correct, then, only in the extremely attenuated 
sense that it correctly supposes that the basis for our confidence that we 
know how to proceed with adding—and that it is adding, not ‘quadding’ 
or whatever, that we are doing—does not derive from having undertaken 
any self-conscious laying down of the intention that, when we come to 
add 68 to 57 it will come out as 125. But he fails to draw the proper 
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implication, that this is because such a laying down is in general 
immaterial to the possession of such confidence, and that the absence of 
such a laying down does not count against the consistency of our practice. 
After all, to lay down such an intention would not be something we could 
do in advance of (doing) the sum, it would be a matter of doing the sum 
itself—our confidence that 125 was the correct answer, entirely consis- 
tent with everything we have been taught, would normally come from 
doing the sum correctly (i.e., in just the way we were taught). 

In the first instance, of course, our confidence that we can get the 
answers right comes from authority; our teacher simply tells us that our 
response is or is not the right answer. Our confidence about our capacity 
to get the sum “Take 68, then add 57 to it” right would not normally derive 
from the fact that we have done it before, but from the fact (if such it is) 
that we have been taught arithmetic, such that, until we reach the limits 
of our abilities, we can do such sums, without hesitation, with ease.*! 

And, quite simply, no ‘meaning-scepticism’ with which we have been 
presented has anything whatsoever to say to the contrary of any of this. 


Conclusory 


The ladder must be finally kicked away. (Kripke, ‘Wittgenstein... .,’ p.21) 


We have intended and endeavoured to test the arguments of ‘the 
sceptic, as voiced by Kripke,” tirelessly to complete (self-)destruction— 
or (simultaneously) to what use they can be put, to what sense can be 
made out of them (Not quite zero—though almost indiscernibly more 
than that.. .). 

We might then sum up by saying that Kripke’s conjuring tricks (some 
of which one might easily miss, so very early do they enter into his text) — 
his prestidigitation—aim to create the illusion that the irrefutability of 
‘the sceptic’s’ arguments is more than an artifact of their contrivance. 
But an illusion it is, from the very outset, albeit in certain respects and 
in certain contexts a very tempting one; until the ladder is, as it must be, 
kicked away from under it; until it comes crashing down like a house of 
cards; or until, to use a more gentle image, the rabbits are placed gently 
back into their hats, into their homes. 

Are we spoilsports, spoiling the philosopher’s games? Unfortunately, 
in philosophy it is all-important to unmask the conjuror’s tricks, rather 
than to allow ourselves to be delighted and taken in by them. We contend 
that even many of those who have correctly resisted both Kripke’s 
interpretation of Wittgenstein and his conclusions about meaning do not 
show clear evidence of having understood what we have tried to show 
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clearly: that Kripke’s quus ‘thought-experiment’ is simply not well- 
defined in the first place. That Kripke’s dramas and sleights-of-text (and 
the urges and compulsions of those who write after him) cannot, conse- 
quently, alter in the slightest the humdrum facts about digits— about 
numbers and our lives with them—and about language-use and human 
life more generally, that they (merely) appear so radically to challenge. 


Epilogue 


[Solipsism] can never be demonstrably refuted, yet in philosophy it has 
never been used otherwise than as a sceptical sophism, i.e., a pretence. As 
a serious conviction, on the other hand, it could only be found in a 
madhouse, and as such it stands in need of a cure rather than a refutation. 
(Arthur Schopenhauer, ‘The world as will and representation’)™ 


The last word on Kripke, however, needs perhaps to re-orient one 
toward what we have hinted at periodically in the body of our text, above, 
by means of referring to the futility of efforts to refute scepticism, to the 
attractiveness and temptingness of the forms of words used by sceptics, 
and to the importance of the Cavellian project of endeavouring to 
understand the deep cultural and human reasons for ‘our’ condition, our 
condition of being subject to influence sometimes from even the most 
evidently absurd sceptical doctrines. Rule-scepticism as a substantive 
philosophical doctrine is utterly absurd—it fails even to get off the 
ground in the very slightest. But showing so, and even persuading 
someone rationally so, does not necessarily remove all its charms. 

We have shown that there is nothing worth calling genuine conver- 
sation with ‘the sceptic.’ But that does not mean that someone genuinely 
attracted by Kripke’s words will be effectively (and without residue) 
persuaded by our words. 

Scepticism is in the final analysis a matter not of narrowly intellec- 
tual conviction but of mood, albeit often of mood consequent upon a 
particular mode(s) of intellectual comportment and of a certain ‘over- 
rational’ concentration upon (say) the contents of our minds rather than 
our embodiment and embeddedment in a world of ground, of fellow 
actors, and of practices (of getting things done). Our entire discussion can 
only hope to convince someone whose grip on and placement in practices 
of intersubjectively-comprehensible rule-following etc. is pretty secure. 
If someone actually is in the grip of a frenzy, or is subject to LSD 
flashbacks (scenarios gestured at by Kripke), then even our efforts at 
cure—cure of the intellectual disease stoked by Kripke—are most un- 
likely to be effective. 

For our own part, we are thankfully subject to such conditions only 
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extremely rarely. Perhaps Kripke or some of those impressed by his 
thinking have the misfortune to be less ontologically and epistemologi- 
cally secure. But what we find repugnant is those who purport to be 
taking up or at least considering a serious sceptical ‘position’, while 
actually they have no doubts, and no empathy for what it is like really to 
have terrifying thoughts along the lines of “Maybe I don’t even know how 
to use any words properly any more; maybe I’m losing my mind” cross 
one’s mind. 

For those who are really in the grip of the kind of thoughts proposed 
by Kripke, weighty and genuine conversational interaction is going to be 
an extremely tricky and probably counter-productive enterprise, and so 
even our Wittgensteinian efforts at diagnosis and cure are unlikely to be 
efficacious. Whereas, for those—and we suspect that this class includes 
virtually all philosophers virtually all the time—who do not know 
scepticism as other than a sophism, our occasionally polemical or short- 
tempered tone in this piece is perhaps appropriate. We have hoped in this 
paper to coax any readers genuinely tempted by Kripke’s writing (but yet 
far from the terror that is almost inevitably going to attach to really 
feeling an abyssal absence of meaning) away from his clever trickery and 
back toward the everyday, as present in and implicated in Wittgenstein’s 
own work. Such coaxing has in the main proceeded by attempting to take 
seriously Kripke’s words (and the temptations they express) and finding 
that there is just nothing that we can count as doing so. But for those 
readers and writers who pretend to be themselves impressed by Kripke’s 
(would-be) doubts, but are actually just using those ideas for the pur- 
poses of propounding abstract intellectual (e.g., semantical) doctines or 
of intellectual gymnastic, we have little respect. Such philosophers need 
to understand not only that the conjuring trick does not get off the 
ground, but that—to those who nevertheless actually feel as if it does — 
the matter is too weighty (and too much a matter of mood rather than of 
purely rational conviction) to play philosophical games with. 

We have not offered a refutation of scepticism, but rather a fragment 
of a cure of the impulse toward scepticism, an impulse which is a matter 
less of narrowly philosophical than of existential origination and signifi- 
cance. And one reason why this is only a fragment is: that a fully effective 
cure, insofar as there can be any such thing, likely involves changes in one’s 
life and perhaps the life of one’s entire society. So we do not have a very rosy 
picture of the likely effectiveness of our writing here. Cartesian and 
‘Kantian’ etc. impulses™ toward Kripkean scepticisms are likely in the end 
to diminish seriously only if the kinds of changes in ‘form of life’ which 
Wittgenstein urged parenthetically but powerfully upon his disciples 
and readers—upon his (and our) culture—were to be realized... .*° 
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Notes 


' New York: Harper, 1969 (posthumous; transl. Anscombe and von Wright). 
For a fuller consideration of the precise nature of Wittgenstein’s engagement with 
scepticism in On Certainty, please consult Read’s “The first shall be last... . The 
importance of On Certainty 501,” in Brenner and Moyal-Sharrock (forthcoming), 
Essays on On Certainty. 

2 We place ‘the sceptic’ in scare-quotes as a way of recurrently—indeed, 
perhaps annoyingly (and thus effectively?)—reminding the reader of a point 
which follows from our main point (that being that ‘the sceptic’ can have nothing 
intelligible to say and cannot therefore be considered to have an authentic 
position to hold); namely, that in fact no-one exists (not even a philosopher) who 
could accurately be described as trying to be a rule-sceptic. (We would be inclined 
to go further: no-one actually exists, to our knowledge, who would even attempt 
to self-identify as ‘a rule-sceptic’ [or anything cognate], to describe themselves 
thus. This, if true, also buttresses our main point, for it points to the misleading 
philosophical rhetoric which often accumulates around philosophical scepticism 
and the figure [truly, only a textual/linguistic figure, even if in some contexts an 
important one] of ‘the sceptic’. [Cf. also n.11, below.]) 

‘Though not the only style. More effective in our view, for instance, is that 
offered by Cora Diamond in her “Rules: Looking in the right place” (in Phillips 
and Winch [eds.], Wittgenstein: Attention to Particulars [New York: St.Martin’s 
Press, 1989]), where the approach is by way of emphasizing the life, the contexts, 
in which rules live, and of stressing the distance from that life not only of 
Kripke’s approach but also of that of many of his would-be ‘constructive’ 
opponents. See also Diamond’s The Realistic Spirit (Cambridge, MA: MIT, 
1991), and Peter Winch’s criticisms of Kripke in his Trying to Make Sense 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1987). An approach which shares a great deal in common 
with our own is Sharrock and Button’s “Do the right thing: Rule-finitism, rule- 
scepticism and rule-following,” in Human Studies 22 (1999), 193-210. 

* As will become clear, what we are in fact rejecting is not ‘the sceptic’s’ claim 
that we have no justification, but the suggestion that we need justification; that 
in the kind of cases ‘the sceptic’ raises, it is intelligible to ask for any justification 
where we do not normally give any, or for further justification than we could 
ordinarily give. (Though see the “Epilogue,” below, for a cautionary note.) 

> New York: MacMillan, 1953, 1958 (posthumous; transl. Anscombe, abbre- 
viated henceforth as “PI”). 

° Saul Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard, 1982; henceforth “Kripke”). We will not spend time establishing the 
point, made extensively elsewhere, that Kripke’s reading has little to do with 
what is actually in Wittgenstein’s text, the purported paradox being attached to 
PI only by the most bizarrely selective reading (e.g., the complete ignoring by 
Kripke of all but the first three sentences of the crucial paragraph of PI, no. 201). 
See e.g. Baker and Hacker’s Rules, Scepticism and Language (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1984); or A.Collins’s paper in Mid West Studies in Philosophy 17 (1992); or Read’s 
writings on Wittgenstein, Kripke and Goodman (Goodman, from whom Kripke 
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in the first instance got his central ideas), including (though somewhat tangen- 
tially) the paper “The riddle of the new riddle,” Journal of Thought 33:2 (1998), 
to which the present paper is a kind of sequel; and also n.3, above. 

7 See n.2, above; though we do not deny that the Kripkian challenges might 
well be (psychologically /rhetorically) unanswerable for someone in the grip—in 
the play—of their ‘logic’. I.e. We do not regard Realist / Anti-sceptical approaches 
as at all well-off in their ‘dialectic’ with Kripke’s ‘sceptic.’ We will not claim that 
consistency in practice is metaphyiscally fixable—only that consistency is 
consistency .... Consistency in practice(s) can be neither justified nor evacuated 
by means of philosophical analysis. 

* There is no need to formulate this in a cautionary way such as, “Doing 
addition as we understand it” since there is no difference—there can be no 
difference—between addition and ‘addition as we understand it.’ It is not as if 
there is some other kind of addition than that that we understand. The phrase 
“as we understand it” brings in an unnecessary and misleading suggestion of 
contrast, of a bare possibility of addition otherwise than we understand it. (For 
amplification, see David Cerbone’s “How to do things with wood,” in Crary and 
Read (eds.) The New Wittgenstein (London: Routledge, 2000).) 

° In the following section, “You Don’t Always Get What You Want,” we 
respond to the objection (to our argument here) that Kripke does in fact make a 
serious proposal for a modified arithmetical system. 

‘0 One might possibly, with equal confidence, have given a different answer, 
but one would, in that case, have been wrong. The fact that one might give a 
wrong answer does not, of course, count against the fact that some other number 
than the one given provides the right answer—that, in this case, it is 125, not 5. 
The fact that one might have made a mistake does not contribute to the point 
Kripke aims for, that ‘(meta-)linguistically there is no such right answer. 

‘| We are, therefore, provisionally rejecting the category of ‘contingent 
scepticism’ or ‘a posteori scepticism’ as nonsensical, as a locution that would best 
be withdrawn from circulation; for surely philosophical scepticism can hardly be 
a scientific matter—it cannot hinge upon the availability of evidence with which 
to settle a matter. Contrast R.Fogelin’s attempted taxonomy of scepticisms in 
the opening pages of Hume’s Skepticism in the Treatise of Human Nature 
(London: Routledge, 1985); see also the closing page and notes of R. Read’s “In 
what sense is Kripke’s ‘Wittgensteinian paradox’ a scepticism?: On the essential 
opposition between epistemological and metaphysical aspects of rule-scepti- 
cism”, in De Philosophia 12 (1996), pp.117-132; and n.24, below, on Ian Hacking’s 
intriguing and problematic attempted ‘exemplification’ of rule-scepticism (To be 
fair to him, Hacking is explicit on p.114 of his paper in agreeing with us that “It 
is an essential feature of sceptical arguments that one can never give real 
examples”). Our point here ought not of course to be taken as implying that 
‘philosophical scepticism’ does not need to be explained—to be comprehen- 
sible—if it is to be anything; nor as implying that its exponents do not often write 
as if there were or could be evidence that could support sceptical pronounce- 
ments. 

'? We will return to develop this point in later sections, where (to anticipate) 
we argue that this is an anomaly in Kripke’s would-be meaning-nihilistic 
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position (though again, not an easily-avoidable anomaly, not something there by 
mere happenstance); for if that position were being seriously and coherently 
advanced then one could not adopt a ‘take it or leave it, ‘on again/off again’ 
attitude to the denial that our practices of addition and our uses of words 
generally have the meaning we take them to. Jf one takes Kripke ‘at face value’ 
and applies his arguments ‘with full scope,’ then it is inevitably the case that 
Kripke cannot, even ‘nominally,’ exempt our current mathematical etc. practices 
from the purported general challenge to meaning which he mounts. 

'S The exposition of our argument is made more difficult by the unavoidable 
incoherence in Kripke’s own, for it is a part of that argument to deny the 
differences between ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ which are so patent. The intended (but 
‘ineffable’) sense of the argument—or, more carefully, what Kripke wants to 
say—is that ‘plus’ and ‘quus’ are not different because (for all we know) plus 
really is quus. Arthur Collins (op.cit.) has argued, in one way quite rightly, that 
Kripke has no need whatever of the notion of quus, for it is of ‘plus’ and that alone 
that Kripke is attempting, in his tormented would-be-sceptical way, to speak. 
However, we maintain that the notion of ‘quus’ is forced upon Kripke because of 
his rhetorical tactics (which appeal to patterns of inference well-established by 
virtue of the philosophical currency of Goodman’s “grue” etc.) and his argumen- 
tative strategy. This strategy, as explained below, is doomed to grapple unsuc- 
cessfully with the desire to convey the sense that the adoption of sceptical 
attitudes would make tangible and profound differences by giving some illustra- 
tion of how they would do so, whilst purportedly confronting (but in fact, 
avoiding!) the fact that the sceptical arguments themselves hold that these 
differences are undetectable. Kripke needs both to give the impression that 
“quus” requires us to something different than “plus” does—and not to mean 
that at all! (This is a version of the general diagnosis that we have already made: 
that there is an unavoidable clash between what Kripke wants to do with his 
words (i.e., produce an argument for ‘meaning-scepticism’) and what he finds 
himself able to do with them (i.e. generate various inchoate and pathetic sketches 
of scenarios which cannot actually be filled out). The problem here is just the same 
as the problem facing Frege’s attempt to speak of ‘logical aliens,’ a problem 
detailed for example in the papers by Cerbone, Crary and Conant in Crary and 
Read (eds.) The New Wittgenstein (London: Routledge, 2000). Kripke’s ‘quus’ idea 
is no better off than was Frege’s ‘logical aliens’ idea, a hundred years earlier. The 
vacuity and absurdity of Kripke’s project was thus already clearly laid out in 
advance by Wittgenstein’s own complete undermining of Frege in this regard.) 

'4 See again p. 8 of Kripke, also p.12f.; and the sections of our paper following 
this one. 

> Le., Given the ‘logic’ of the ‘Kripktic’ argument we are examining here... . 

® Our argument here has elective affinities with S. Mulhall’s, in his 
important paper “No smoke without fear: The meaning of ‘grue” (Phil. Quarterly 
39 (1989), 166-189). Unlike Mulhall, however, we do not court the hazard of 
appearing to use (i.e., to depend upon in the structure of our own argument) 
‘gruespeak’ and ‘quuspeak,’ the hazard of using the notion(s) of ‘quus’ (or ‘grue’) 
that we (and he) are challenging/critiquing. (In fairness to Mulhall, let us here 
quote Ian Hacking (on p. 283 of “On Kripke’s and Goodman’s uses of ‘grue’ 
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(Philosophy 68 (1993), pp.269-295)) on his piece: “Mulhall may be writing in an 
ironic vein, intending in fact to show that gruespeak is incoherent [by means of using 
it and reducing it to absurdity]’. Indeed, this is apparently so (Mulhall; personal 
communication); but we fear many of Mulhall’s readers will not realize this.) 

7 The notion of ‘quus’ is invoked to suggest the point that doing addition 
might not be what we think it is, that we are not able to prove that we are doing 
addition by pointing to what we have done or are doing (!), for we could, for all 
we know, be following a system which would suddenly reveal itself to have 
properties other than those we had hitherto taken it to have, which we— 
presumably, though how is anyone to say whether we do or don’t?— would not 
presently take it to have. 

‘8 Though not the ‘final’ challenge, for the arguments now being discussed 
pave the way for the challenge to identify the kind of fact about an individual’s 
mental state which would establish that one was following any rule at all, not just 
one rule rather than another. See Read’s “In what sense... . .” (op. cit.) for discussion 
of whether this further manoeuvre helps Kripke’s strategy in the slightest. 

1? As so often in trying to take meaning-sceptical arguments seriously, there 
is a devastating irony available here: If we can understand ‘quus,’ and if we can 
understand the notion of a continued ‘quusification’ of our language (Kripke 
sketches, in desperate endeavour to buttress his exposition, further terms such 
as “quum,” “quimilar,” “quame,” etc. —see e.g., p.23, pp. 20-21), then what is to 
stop us from re-interpreting these terms or others used by Kripke as ‘plus’ etc. 
were re-interpreted, i.e., in a quus-like fashion? E.g., We could reinterpret the 
numeral “57” in the ‘definition’ of ‘quus’ to mean “57 in all contexts except 
definitions of ‘quus,’ and otherwise minus 63” (‘Who is to say’ it doesn’t mean 
this?!). That way, (our definition of) quus would be functionally equivalent for all 
numbers to plus—here is another way then, one which Kripke can hardly say we 
are not entitled to, of stopping the scepticism from even getting the slightest 
millimetre off the ground. [One could go on; e.g., Why not read “quusification” in 
a quus-like fasion, such that quusifying terms is actually by our lights doing 
nothing to them (except when applied to terms marked as quus-like)? We leave 
it to the reader to go on having some knockabout fun through what she can do, 
with these materials, for herself (cf. Wittgenstein’s Culture and Value, p.77 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980 [Transl. Winch; posthumous)])]. 

2° Recalling here that, as argued earlier, ‘quus’ as Kripke initially ‘defines’ 
it is merely a placeholder. 

1 It might be worth noting here that the way in which Kripke and many of 
his commentators talk of the ‘the function ‘plus” as though it were more ‘basic’ 
than arithmetic itself, or of ‘+’ as though it were more basic than ‘plus’ (or vice 
versa!) is most peculiar. It is as if “each one contented us at least for a moment, 
until we thought of yet another standing behind it” (PJ, para. 201). 

2 See p. 8 of Kripke: “Let us suppose, for example, that ‘68 + 57’ is a 
computation that I have never performed before . . . . In fact . . . finitude 
guarantees that there is an example exceeding, in both its arguments, all 
previous computations.” 

3 Kripke, p. 9. 

*4 Cf. Ian Hacking’s argument in his ingenious paper, “Rules, scepticism, proof, 
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Wittgenstein” (in Exercises in Analysis |Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985]). Hacking sets out an actual historical example which could be described as 
an abyssal indeterminacy found in the rules of Chess; but the very fact that it is an 
actual example means that (i) it cannot be generalized across language/games, and 
(ii) it can be ‘checked out,’ as it was, by what historically occurred. 

5 Indeed, as was pointed out in n.19 above, it is only by virtue of (by his own 
lights, unjustifiably) presupposing that the terms he uses—terms like “quus,” 
“quum,” “quusify,” and “quimilar,” not to mention all the other more familiar 
terms (terms of the English language, indeed) featuring in his text—are not 
themselves open to the threat of massive sudden disjunction in our use and 
understanding of them, that Kripke can even begin to engage us with his drama, 
with his arguments. We have to presuppose throughout that his own discourse 
is not exposed to the very difficulties that he dramatises. But why should we? 

*6 Compare again Hacking’s “Rules . . .” (op.cit.); Hacking (p.124; see also 
p.120) describes the point that “any application of any rule could be unprec- 
edented and distinguishing” as “the sceptical doctrine.” But this must be a 
milder scepticism than Kripke is implicitly interested in, for this “sceptical 
doctrine” suggested by Hacking certainly does not imply that most or all 
applications of a rule could be unprecedented or distinguishing. Moreover—a 
devastating irony, given Kripke’s sponsorship of a ‘community solution’—it 
must be agreed implicitly or explicitly by participants in a social group that an 
application, an instance, is (e.g.) unprecedented. As ethnomethodology tells us, 
the actual practices of any group will make manifest and ordinary the work of 
dealing with (e.g.) peculiar examples, situations, or words that they are pre- 
sented with. There is no such thing as a general proof that words could be being 
used bizarrely. 

27 Whence originate our doubts (and A.Collins’s) about introducing a named 
function at all. Kripke wants to say: perhaps plus is identical with quus. Kripke 
wants to open a space for the possibility of reversing the direction of derivation 
of ‘quus’ (which involves, in actuality, only the addition—excuse the word—of a 
weird wrinkle to the already-given friendly face of ‘plus’) by treating the notion 
of ‘quus’ as though it could be the primary one. “Plus is (really) quus” sounds like 
it is saying something, and certainly sounds like it is denying something: that 
plus is just plain old (mostly) unproblematical plus. Saying “Plus is (really) 
‘plus” lacks anything like that impact! It is to try to attain the psychological 
effect of the first of these two statements that Kripke is rhetorically compelled 
to expand his vocabulary. 

8 The sense of “think,” or of “imagine,” in contexts like this is, as we would 
hope is evident to the reader by now, somewhat peculiar. Imagining a concept 
in isolation is often tantamount to imagining merely ‘de dicto, to imagining that 
we can imagine something (For exposition, see Cora Diamond’s “Ethics, Imagi- 
nation and the method of the “‘Tractatus” (Wiener Reihe 1991, pp.55-90), 
reprinted in The New Wittgenstein [op.cit.]). Nearly all of the present piece 
involves engaging the reader with sentences and ‘thoughts’ which we either 
simply cannot find ways of understanding consistently —or which turn out to be 
mundane facts and truisms etc. disguised as something more. 

° It may be worth pointing out here another irony of this initial consistency, 
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and of the ‘definition’ Kripke gives of ‘quus’ (parasitically upon ‘plus’): that 
Kripke appears to think that arithmetical rules ought to be quite literally rails 
to infinity. He defines ‘quus’ as though the idea of ‘plus’ is completely 
unproblematic for us, reflectively, and to infinity (see also n.25, above). Hacking 
(on p.294 of “On Kripke’s . . . .” (op.cit.)) argues that it is (t)his Metaphysical/ 
Platonistical Realist presupposition that apparently sets one up for the scepti- 
cism. If one has already read and understood (e.g.) Wittgenstein or Dewey on 
rules and human practices, one will not be tempted in the first place by Kripke’s 
‘Realist’ construal of rules. (And furthermore, how could one so much as 
understand [tJhis idea of rules, as rails to infinity, if Kripkian scepticism were 
on ‘the right track’?) 

 Hacking’s gloss on this point (see pp.289-291 of his “On Kripke’s .. . .” 
[op.cit.]) is to distinguish between ‘fearful’ scepticism (e.g., serious inductive 
scepticism) and ‘existential’ scepticism (about whether one is being true to one’s 
[past] self—e.g., in word-meanings). Kripke’s is then at best an existential 
scepticism—one with no consequences whatsoever. (Though see the “Epilogue,” 
below, for clarification of just what we mean by this.) 

1 It might seem as though quus can be interdefined ‘symmetrically’ with 
plus, as in a certain sense grue genuinely can be interdefined ‘symmetrically’ 
with green and blue (see e.g. p.282f. of Hacking’s “On Kripke’s . . . .” [op.cit.]). But 
in fact this is false; ‘quus’ is worse off than ‘grue.’ Here is about as close as one 
can get to such a definition of ‘plus’: X plus Y means X quus Y for X,Y<57, and 
otherwise means what X quus Y would mean if one went on in the same way, 
rather than giving the answer ‘5.’ Clearly, this a ‘viciously’ circular and entirely 
useless definition, depending among other things on an anti-quus-like reading 
of ‘same way.’ 

* Kripke himself invokes Wittgenstein’s use of this particular turn of phrase 
(on p.17), but as though it conveyed a notion equivalent to that of “an unjustified 
or random stab in the dark.” Doing a piece of arithmetic, working out the answer 
to a sum, is not, however, at all what we should ordinarily consider an 
“unjustified stab in the dark”—the latter would specifically contrast with such 
cases, as when, lacking the means to calculate an answer, we make a guess. It 
is much better, we think, to understand Wittgenstein’s use of “blindly” as 
referring only to the fact that we apply the rules of addition we have been taught 
without prior deliberation, following them without reflection and without 
question. Think of applying Kripke’s characterisation of following a rule as an 
unjustified leap in the dark to a practical case such as that of one’s behaviour 
upon suddenly seeing a traffic light up ahead! (For discussions of ‘experiencing’ 
the difference between rule-following and other behaviour, see J.McDowell’s 
work; and also J.Guetti and R.Read, “Acting from rules: ‘Internal relations’ vs. 
‘Logical existentialism’ [International Studies in PhilosophyXXVIII:2 (1996), 
pp.43-62)). 

3 Kripke, pp.12-13. 

* T.e., Our (scare-quoted) locution here does not amount to a retraction of our 
underlying argument that there is no such thing as ‘the sceptic’ being right here 
(unless the position is re-read so charitably as to amount to the kind of banalities 
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and reminders we are all able to agree on—see the section on “[Kripke’s] 
intentions,” below), because no sense can be extracted from persistent attempts 
to state “the sceptic’s’ position,’ due to its irresolvable internal tensions. Thus ‘If 
‘the sceptic’ were right ... .’ is only a pseudo-counterfactual. 

° Though this is explicitly enunciated as early as p.13, after only 5 pages of 
the argument. One does not have to wait for the more famous announcements 
of meaning-nihilism on p. 21 and p. 55. 

6 See p. 21 and p. 13 of Kripke; also, p. 55, p.62, p. 71. 

'R. Read, “Is there a legitimate way to raise doubts about the immediate 
future ‘from the perspective of a doubted immediate past?,” Wittgenstein 
Jahrbuch (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2000, p.105). 

*’ London: Routledge, 1961 (1922); transl. Pears and McGuiness. See section 
7; cf. also p. 3. 

° “The unstatability of Kripkean scepticisms” (Philos. Papers XXIV:1 (1995), 
pp.67-74), p. 71. And, from the same page, a remark anticipating the detailed 
argument of the present paper: “When we ask whether by “+” in the past we meant 
addition, we have in particular to presuppose that “addition” means... . . addition. 
But... this last re-statement is simply a shuffle—it does not explain anything; and 
so nothing can have been put into doubt when we supposedly doubted that “+” 
meant addition.” 

Kripke, p.12. 

‘| Seemingly; for of course, as we have already made clear, exemption of our 
present use from those arguments can only be a pretence, for there is nothing 
relevant to those arguments about our past usages which differentiates them 
from our present ones. 

” Because, again, the suspension of the ‘assumption’ of a common language 
would have retrospective force, and would, thus, deny that the prior course of the 
discussion had ever had any meaning, that it could ever have been a discussion. 
‘The sceptic’ must retain the ‘assumption’ of a common language even as s/he 
denies it, must adopt the assumption not just as a first step in the argument, but 
as an essential presumption throughout its course; and must assert the conclu- 
sion about the meaninglessness of words in the very words his conclusion denies 
have meaning. 

‘8 In sum: Kripkian ‘existential scepticism,’ purporting to ‘build’ on the ‘fact’ 
that “There can no such thing as meaning anything by any word” (Kripke, p.55) 
has at best zero consequences! 

See Kripke p.8f. (And for an effective critique at a higher level of generality 
of this Kriptic notion, see McDowell’s paper, which is to be found in MidWest 
Studies in Philsophy XVII [1992], 40-52.) 

© Kripke, p.8. [Parenthetical insertions ours... .] 

6 Ibid. 

’ As Cavell has long led us to expect (see e.g., Conditions Handsome and 
Unhandsome, {Chicago: U.Chicago Pr., 1990]), the defender of scepticism will 
try to place a special aura around certain words, will try to put something 
forward, something for which, though, s/he ‘cannot find the words’; no words will 
satisfy ‘the sceptic’ as representing what s/he wants to say or propose, even at this 
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initial stage in the presentation of the sceptical ‘viewpoint,’ even in this, Kripke’s 
‘elementary’ scene of instruction. That only a few major philosophers (Winch, 
Diamond (cf. n.3, above), to some extent McDowell) have understood this, have 
taken such a ‘Cavellian’ line on Kripke’s pseudo-scepticism as we have endeavoured 
to detail in this paper, has been one of our primary motivations in writing the paper. 
(See the “Epilogue,” below, for more on the consequences of our own ‘Cavellianism’.) 

‘Ss There is nothing mysterious about the notion of managing to get even 
what are called ‘infinite’ results from ‘finite’ procedures and beings, contra 
Chomsky et al, for talk about infinity often means (in mathematical practice) 
simply that there is no ‘stopping’ injunction included in the rules that we learn. 
It is, of course, integral to the notion of a ‘rule’ or ‘procedure’ that it is not in 
principle a ‘one-off matter (see, e.g., PI 199)—but this does not require anything 
over and above our setting down something as a rule. 

*® Tt seems that Kripke and those impressed at least with the questions he 
raises want a model for understanding rule-following which makes it into 
something essentially different—much as philosophers have traditionally been 
anxious to ‘understand’ inductive methods in a manner which makes them into 
something quite different (usually, either into deduction or into pieces of scrap). 

* One must be wary here, of course, not to give the impression that 
mathematics consists in some kind of authoritarianism, for one’s deep dependence 
on one’s teacher is only an essential to one’s getting started. The teaching, as it 
develops, gives me ways of checking and cross-checking mathematical results for 
myself, and, once I have developed proficiency, of checking up on the teacher too. 

1 In the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics (London: Blackwell, 
1978 (posthumous; revised ed.); transl. Anscombe), Wittgenstein tells us that 
mathematics is a matter of transforming symbols according to paradigms, and 
that it is the correspondence between what I do and the paradigm that can be 
used to waylay doubts. My confidence that I can do addition is not based upon 
my possession of inner resolutions, but upon my capacity to consult paradigms 
of arithmetical practice—either in the form of lists of answers (is this how Kripke 
wishes to imagine all of arithmetic—only with the lists being mental?), or (more 
often) of perspicuous paradigms of calculative practice. (It is very easy to 
misunderstand Wittgenstein’s work on maths. A paper which attempts to head 
off misunderstanding of Wittgenstein (and Frege) hereabouts is Read’s “Logicism 
and Anti-Logicism are both equally bankrupt and unnecessary,” forthcoming in 
the Proceedings of the Austrian Ludwig Wittgenstien Society, 2001/2.) 

* Or rather, unvoiced, or pseudo-voiced—there actually isn’t any such thing 
as their being voiced. 

8 Quoted on p. xvi of Louis Sass’s The Paradoxes of Delusion: Wittgenstein, 
Schreber and the Schizophrenic Mind (Ithaca: Cornell, 1994). Sass’s book, and 
indeed his entire corpus, is strongly recommended to those interested in the 
issues we raise in this “Epilogue.” 

* See James Conant’s “Varieties of scepticism” (forthcoming in his Scepti- 
cism and Interpretation) for fuller explication of these terms. 

* Acknowledgements for helpful readings of this paper go to Alice Crary, 
Jeff Coulter, Dave Francis, and an anonymous referee. Thanks also to James 
Guetti, for some guiding ideas. 
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